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This study analyzes data collected in the summer of 
seven groups, composed of two white and two black junior 
boys, were filmed as they participated in a cooperative 
ers scored task-related interaction and socio-emotional 
m video tapes of each group. Attitudes and perceptions of 
and of the task of the subjects (Ss) were obtained from 
ith Ss. The study focused on the assertive member of each 
estigate if the race of the assertive affected group 
ctions toward him and his behavior in the group. The 
predicted that black assertives would not be as well 
highly evaluated as white assertives; and that white 
Id direct more negative behavior toward black assertives 
white assertives- The hypotheses, however, were not 
the results. The study nevertheless suggests that more 
tasks should be used in situations where interpersonal 
e important. In integrated classrooms, a curriculum 
operative tasks might increase the possibility of 
harmony, [Because of the quality of the typeface of the 
ument, some pages will not be completely legible when 
(Author/JW) 
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Chapter I 



l^VXEV? OF THE LITERr\1TJREi 
PLAClfilG THE PKOBLEK IN A TI-ISORETICAI. FRAME^v'ORK 



The Problem Def ixied 

ITIWI ~ ^1 I II rm :wr-rt iriiMilwwj«iw»«n**wn>i*»iMiiii 

Very issueB in education have attr-icted as much 

attention as that of desegregation. Amcsricann of various 
p< 3 llticai perauaaiono have' tod ly debated the pros and 
cons of blech and ■whites children learning together. h*hlte 
liberals and black moderates ^rite of thes benefits of 
desegregation for black etud<&ntJ^. In a discussion ot edu- 
cating blac'k youngster®, lOarmeth Clark ctato®, . the 

goals of integration and quality education must be sought 
together? they are interdependent * *" (D ark. Gh et to , p. 117) 
Black militants believe that integration would have several 
■deleterious consequences for black chi,ldr<»u* In S lack . Po^r , 
Carmichael and K^imilton pt'^dict that integration would force 
the black child to give up his identity and focawear his 
heritage, ( Black Power , p, 55} « 

The issue of the effect of integration on the edu- 
cation of blac'k children ia an ijn|K:.rtaht one. but it cannot 
be pursued in isolation. Intisigration ite&nn that black and 

1 
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white children will be educated in the same school rooms. 

The impact of ixitegration on whites i» relevant because of 
its effect on black utudenta. If integration Is to mean more 
than racial segregation within the iS 2 ?JDe ®ch .ol, it muat mean 
that white and black student® will interact with on® another. 
The *’»uccess’' of integration may well b® related to the 
quality of black and white interaction. If whites arc hostile 
to blacks cr tend to dominant® them, the outcomes of desegre- 
gation for blrtck stud«At8 will certainly be affected. 

In his article, '’Review of Evidence Felr.ting to the 
Effects of Desegregation on thws Intellectual Porfomsnce of 
Negroes," Irwin Kati: borrows h«aviiy from psychological 
research not directly concerned with race, in order to 
predict the effect* of white behavior on black children. (in 
Muc^ticn_.,fc r, th Piaadvantaqad . ed. by Pas sow, Goldberg and 
Tannenbaum, 1967^ The paucity of educational recefirch on whit® 
responses to blacks is apparent in the re.vl<E“.v 7 . Equally 
apparent, however, is the need for more ro^search in thin area. 
Katz predicts that white students* behavior toward blacks in 
integrated schools will greatly affect the black atudentn' 
academic per form.ance . 

Katz states y "One may assume that nov<?X types of 
contact with white strangejrs possess-a social threat com- 
ponent for members of a subordinated minority group." 

er|c 11 



'Social threat" makes people anxious for fear they vill be 
harmed* The degree ot ‘*»octal threat" in a situation dejf-ends 
partly upon, . the amount of evidence of white hostility 

\or the extent to which evidence of white friendliness is 
lacking)" {Katz in P« 126). 

Thf, symptoms of "social threat" ate anxiety and 
social isolation e Msny psychological studies have investi- 
gated the effects of anxiety and isolation on performance. 

Most of them find that psychological stress impairs perfor- 
mance. (De-:‘Se Handler and Sarason, 1962, Spence, 1958, 

Taylor; 1963) The anxiety caused by "social threat' may 
impair the acadc-iKlc pexfoxwance of black students* If blacks 
believe that good perfonsance arouses hostility in their white 
classnmtea; they may lowa?r their achievement rather than risk 
hostility. reviews a number of psychological studies 

which found that a peuraon's "vulnerability to strees" is 
increased under conditions of social isolation. If the hos- 
tility and unfriendliness of white classmates isolates the 
black STiudent. it is reasonable to predict that he would be 
unable to cope with the further stress of achieving in his 
studies . 

The duthors of the "Coleman Report, " Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools, found that increased interracial 
friction causes "hardship" for particular pupils, (p. 157) 
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Teachers report® of i«icr«a»ed friction between blaclc and 
vifbite atudente 'inr* correlated with decreasing achievement for 
those student*. Black children's achievement was affected 
more by :ncrer*«ed friction tban white children's achievement v 
The rep<, >rt states that» '’The achievement of Negro students 
is adverse iy affected where there is a high degree of friction." 
(p. 158) The report does not specify, however, the source of 
inter racial friction cr the conditions under which it 
increases . 

TVo studies have found that bla/cks are subjected to 
''social threat” in integrated situations. Y9.rr<rv U958) 
cbserv-ird the beh?iv’ iot of ble.ck and white youngaters in inte- 
grated and segregated simmer camps. He found that white 
children directed twice as much aggression toward black cabin 
metes as they did to their white peers. Tension symptoms 
appeared in almost twice as many children in desegregated 
c^mps as in the aegregated camp*. ^Katz, Education for the 
g 1 5 advantaged , pp. 132-.l31a) 

R.itz and Cohen ii962) conducted a study of black and 

I 

white college students, tlie students worked in integrated 
dyads. One half of the dyads received ‘'Assertion Training” 
whiCh guaranteed that both the black and whites knew answers 
to hiif of the questions on the task, and that blacks were 
required to st.ite their answer. Subjects in the Control 

13 
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Condition did not receive A«»«rtion Training? and biack 
partners were lese a*s<&rtiv<i than white partners. On a »ab- 
sequent judgmental tank, 'black subject* in the As^iertion 
Trained dyads were as assertive on the taak as their white 
parenerSe but black subjects in the Control Condition were 
not as assertive as their p^'-rtners. Wlien interviewed about 
the ta*k, the whites in the Assertion Trained Condition, 
underrated the accuracy of their bl'ck partners « Tln&y were 
also less likely to prefer Working with the »t;me black 
partner on futur*^ tasks than whites in the Control 

Condition , 



These studies p.rovi«^« some evidence that under certain 
conditions, whites react necarively to blacks and that inte** 
gr&red situation* are stressful. They suggest that iu order 
to understand the adjuwtment of blacks in an integrated *itu- 
ation, It is vital to stvidy tne response of the whites to the 
blijcks In those situations. Theevidence, however, is scanty 
and out of date* a concomitant of n«gX*^cting to study white 
reactions in integrated groups is neglecting to study the sub- 
jective a»p*»cta of mtegretion Few inguixies have been made 
into the eir.c?’: : ona I chimste of integrated groupsi, the feelings 
of affect between group merabsrs or the perceptions of group 
roemberH toward one another. It is in this area where the 
pcssibility cf '‘social threat” situations reside. Educational 
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ratearcher* have focused inatead on tho achievement of hlsic'k 
ttt^ents in Integrated schools « Most reeoarcJtors of inte- 
grated schools rely on achievement and I»Q. tent Bcorou of 
bXaclc students to evaluate th© **succ«ssi** or “failure** of inte- 
gration. *lhe proclivity to "measures the meafflusroableo" porcist® 
in spite of the fact that test scores do not anciwer saany 
^gueations v^hich educators and parent® counidor impori:ant. ■ 

In particular, test score® cannot anm^er os even paro- 
vide any clue to the following guostionst Will blach and whlto 
children enjoy attending school togetiier? Will thoy liho nnd 
respect on® another? Will they bahav© differently 
rnembers of their own race than toward members of the oth©r. 
race? ^ese questions demand research in tlie eubjoctiv® area 
of integration and reeearchers Who look at the impact of in- 
tegration on both black and v;hito children. 

r 

^ * 

This study is an. analysis of data collected in the 

summer of 1970 . The area of inquiry is the oiibjoctiv© one of 
eaiotional climate, feelings of affoct, ovaluaticnc and socic- 

•«' 4 

•notional babavlor in an integrat«d Betting. More apsclfi-. .. 
cally, the study T;ill investigate the behavior and attitudes 
of black and white junior high school boys in ciaall, "task- 
oriented" groups. Tho focus is on the acsortiv© memlser in 
each group. The investigator is motlvatod by two br«^ad 

questions: ( 1 ) Are there any differences between tli® way. 

^ Mseartlve is ^ rank position nnsEher one on initiation and/or iafliu?noi3. 

(see pp. 9^-101 j 
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blJick 3?irxd whit*? subjects fesl and besh^av® tiowajrd 
!t«m'b* 2 *s who ar«?t bUck and toward assertive metwber® who ar«> 
white in these groisps? (2) Jb th&. nature of be-* 

havior difie^rent for biac^c and white J3ub3t'':t6? 

1?h.e practical importance of studying aissertive be- 
havior and responses to it, lies in the nccossaity of cjchool. 
peraonnel to plan for theisms differences in behavior in in- 
tegrated cia 0 sroo?«£ 5 . School personnel may saisunderJi^tand 
#tyli»tic differences bctwc«in blnch and whites yoxmgfliterft and 
students may suffer fren^ any mi ^ 3 u^cler standing. School 



parsons'ieX may «Iiso have to la^irn to de^l with posoibl-ft hoa- 
tilitv on t.h«i part of students in situations 

Unleas th^y are iftble to cope with white hosti-iifcy in inte- 
grated schools, biacX cbll.dtenc' academic performance may 
be affected, 

'SKhie study Is an analysis of soi£*e of the data col*- 
lectad by EliKAbe.tK Cohen in her Expectation 'T'r^iining IX 
project. The major .purpose of Cohen * 0 study was to change 
the racial status ordering in sm&lX, ta.i^lc-orienfced groups 



composed of two white and two bl®.cX junior high school boys# 
Tli« purpose of this inveiitigatcr * s study was to examine the 
behavior of the most assertive member in ®ach group smd fh# 



re s pcr.se s of other members in the group to hiw« 

Succe?i»afu'l treatment in changing the ra.ci^i status 





8 

os*d<!»ring in the prmmnt experiment produced more hl^dk 
subjects who v;ere aetsertive in their groups than in previous 
studies in the program ^ other atudi®® have alsso attempted 
to increase the initiation rate and infiue-nca ot black sub-- 
ject^ in integrated groups^* Thiss was the purpose of the 
previous experiment, taring the 

Effects of V. Kacial Status 'Chdracteriistic, Lehman* s 
dissertation, "Changing a Racial Statu?? Ordering by M^ans of 
Role Modeling," was concerned with increasing the in- 

itiation and influence Xcw.i of bl<ich sub^^ects* The study 
by Kata: and Cohen (1962) successful In making black sub- 
jects more influential in integrated two-man groups. 

The interesting question for thi© investigator 
What happens to the 6ucceB«-esf of thetse axp®riments? In other 
words, how do group members react to an assertive black? 

What do they think of him? How do they foci toward him? 

Special training tc' make blacks mtm aj&s«es:tive in 
integrated aituationa may be the result of th® above studies. 
If. so, it is important to kr 40 v; if aro ?&ny detrimental 

side effects tc the black p^t^on who Ichrns to behave in » 
more self-confident way. 



Theora t i cal F ramework 

* 

The study is concosned with problems: will race 
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any effect on th« «ttiti3d«iB anci behavior of group 
iMsmber* toward the a»st>rtivo moisber in the group? 

Aiio Will the most nB9%rr,ivis. blacks behave differently than 
the most aaeortiva whites? in ordor to define thi« research 
problem, the phenociren^ of assertiveness of bleckn and whites 
must be placed in a theoretical trmmork. Predictions end 
explanation* of group meiebssris' attitude® iimdl behavior will bs 
generated frcjn the theoretical framework. 

Statue characteristic theory io useful in predicting 
the status ordering of ta«k -or ion ted groups comisosed of statu* 
unequal* , it i» alsso useful in .explaining the poaition of 
the assertive white and the assertive black in this study. 

The Theory of Diffuse Statua Charactoristic® was 
formulated by a group of £?ociologiets at Stanford University. 
(Joseph Berger, Eernard Cchen, and Morris iSelditch, Jr.) 

The theory explain® severai ®tudiea in which the '^power and 
prestige order” in small groups was detennined by an outside 
^status characteristic of th® group members. The etatua 
characteristic d&tenrjined the and pre-utige order whether 

. or not the status characteristic dir.srctly relevant to tlm 
group task. A status chare ctorlfstic one basis upon which 

individuals form expectations of th^t'RU’selven «tnd one another. 

'The power and pretjtige order refers to differing cates of 
initiation, rec*?ipt, evaluation and influence in mall groups. 

o 
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iss5|>ort3ine© of pr'S»(2ictinc| «3cp«>ctation» of group 
mojaber« recta upon the relation«hip betwe<*n expectation* end 
p»rform^nco, li» ^ .Uirge body pf logical literatur* 

docusnenting the corr<»lation bstween a person '■« p«r-- 

fomance c.nd his; cvm and another ‘is» expectationw of hi* 
perfomnruce.. T>io Theory of Diffuse Statu* Ch.ar»cteristic« 
asjc;u!?i^n that the po'A'er and prestige order develop* in apecific 
situations «nd if* determined by hc"w %?ell group raetfeber* expect 
them»e?i.ve^53 and others to do on the task,. That if they 
o:xpect a group mejster to be particularly skillful in a task, 
they vn.ll listen to him and give him a chance to talk. Since 
he fealcs that he is> coapot^^nt, he wiU probably respond to 
any opportunity to give hit? opinion^ md will therefore 
initiate mc«ro'th«n a member who doe* not feel he has? much to 
contribute „ Uia opinicm will be evaluated by other* and 
becauKo they expect his Ideas to mak«j sense, they will tend 
to go along with him. Ho will initiate laore, receive more 
TstBuirkfif and be more influential than the subject for whoei 
.there oro low expectations. 

For Strodtback found that the. amount of 

influence in jijry decKsionfi; and initiation In jury deliber-- 
ationo v;,^5 relDtcd to the 'iind occupational pre»tige of 

I 

mepiboro in the moch (Strodtbeck, Jajwes and Hawkini^, 

1957) $.imilarly, TorrArice'n i5tudy of three*-i[aen group* cett'* 
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compoicj«d of pilotift, navigators and gunnora r«v«aaled ths^t 
thoir r«!lativ® infXusnca on four group task?? dopondad upon 
thoir military rank, «ven wkon tki© taisk unr«^latod to 
military life- {Torranct# 19545 Of mor^ direct to 

this tstudy ar® the exiperimentia condusctod by SCntss and hio 
colleaguea I'^hic'h discovered th.^t initiation, influcncs? 2^4 
evaluation of black and white group members dop^jnded upon 
their i'Sica^ (Katt, Goldston and Bonj®min, 1950, ICnta sind 
Cohen, 1962) 

The ^‘empirical regularity” of tho finding© In then© 
ntudie® was not widely recognisad until tho TJneory of DiffuRO 
status Characteristics waa d®v«lopod« (Barger, Coh&n and 
Zalditch, 1966) The theory begins by defining th<& prop^rtioss 
that the Status character io ties in th^ above sstxsdiafi) have in 
common* Race, sex, occupational prestig'a and r^nk 

«re all status cha.racteri£5tics which ar® dif fes'ontly evaluated* 
'That is, it io generally believed .in the ^jociety that it la. in 
»03te cen«>?e better to be a man than a to bta white not 

black, to be a doctor instead of a laborer, and to bo a 
General rather than a Private* The»o dlffer<isnt ov^?lu^‘.tloIn5 
provide the basis for developing gem^ral <?xp©ctatlon«j of 
3peoplo who po<*^-.esH one ^tate ot these, characteristics, For 
oxampia, if it i& “better” tc be a doctor than n litborerr 
people may expect a doctor ^;o b© more intolligont then . n 
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laboror. B6«5«es theisa »g«nar«l exp*ct«tiono. “ are a serlas 
of specific expectations for «nch state of the char«eteri«Uc, 
A specific expectation of »ex difference, it that man are 
thought of as physically stronger and more logical than woKsn, 
the theory defines a ’^diffuse .tatus characterietic' i 

Definition I. a charactaristic D i» 
status characteristic if and only if 

atL*‘anr ^i««entiaUy evalu- 

^ there correspond* a 
specifically am.ociated, 
aiuatod. states of characteristics, and 

^ ° *'’’*^* corresponds a 

•*P«ctation state. SBSx, 
avir.g th«i ^valaation u& th« atattfi r>v 

(Berger, Cohen and Zeldltch, p. 33 ) ** 

Race la «««„ „ a -diffuse status characteristic- because: 

(1) there are different stares of race 'black and white) 

Which are differentially evaluated, (3) there „ a «et of 

specific expectations associated with race (blacks are thought 

of as being „ore musical and athletic than whitse) , ,nd (3) 

are genera j. expectations associated with race, 

(blacks f5.r« expected to do weti -in a d=r .. . 

la a variety of taiaka J 

th)K«,.ry describes the conditAoraif under which the 

diffuse status characteristic will determine expectations of 

group members fcr themselves and oilier, on. a new task and 

thereby determine the power ,ad prestige order in the group. 
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EKpactatlon Training. XI th'H* foHcp^rjing &cop^ conditio»«( 

ap«cifi«a in the theory: Tho task i?s "coUoctive, ** requiring 

group sa^Bjber© to tak<» into account e«ich other 'o opinion* in 
making ist dociaion. It m<ay in nuccor^a or in failur®’ 

mnd it iu important to the p&rtlcip^*nts to succeed* Subject* 
perceive thet thcr'S^ i® ci certain coa^pa-tcnce ^ft’hich will anhasac?* 
their chancy. s for auccos® on th® ts\oH» task ha® not b«<6fcn 

previously asi#oci*.t®d with raee.» FlxmlXy, participant® have 
had no previous contact with on^ sanothor ?:nd aro matched on 
a nuiabet' of criteria to inr-vro that in no other 

than raco for discrl^isinating between tb®*!a. 

According to tlic th^orir, whites jjhouXd the moat 
ftSMiartiva ifiswabore in tha grcup,. ^iThat is, they a>hould Ini^ 
tiate the most and be the -rao^t influential m®Bb«9ir in thair 
group* Their positive stnte of the diffuse status chifrac*- 
teristic (white) will prcducs high fr^r their 

performance on the n«^v/ task and thisse eiKpsec tat ions will 
result in active and influer.tiai behevior* The assertive 
white's pex‘form?ince is balanced with th^ expectation® sfdrlhiie 
race* The general o:jspvictrttion« for his rnce positive; and 
the assertive bebevior v;hich makos bin the ''top man'' in the 
power and prestige order If/ also #^vaiuat^d positively * 

When a black group mosafcor becomeff his p»r*^ 

formance i® not bal^jnced with bis stats of the diffuse statu* 
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eh^iiriict«»rl*tic (black). Tb® theory ^Hm» ”b«Xwic«,’^ 

tmtinitioxi 2.1 (aalanoa) h r#Utio»ml unit 
is ba.lanc«<i in S If aiuS only if it» 
have th® B&rm evaluation. 

(Bargar, Cohan and Sialdltch, p, 39) 

black aubjact who ia tha snoat aaaartiva saambar in hia 
group haj*» a poaitiva avaluation for hi* p«rfom«.nce on the 
ta«k* but a negative evaluation for hi* «tat« of th* diffuaa 
•tmtu* charactariatic. He is an imbalanced unit bacauna thase 
two elements have a different-j^sealuation. iUi an imbalanciMSl 
unit, ha i* the source of iiabalanca for the statu* structure 
of his group. 

Definition 2.2 A st^^tu* mtructure in S i« 
balanced if and only if every relational 
unit in it i» balanced. 

(Berger# Cohen and 2elditch# p. 39) 

The Theory of Diffuse Statue Characteristic* define* 

the phenomenea of the aesertive black a* an ” imbalanced unit* 

and tlie aaaertiv® white aa a “"balanced unit.* Balance Theory 

can be used to generate hypotheses which will predict the 

relfttionship between aasertive group meoebere and their 

teammates. 

In hi* book# Mlancc ,ln. Small Group* . Howard F. Taylor, 
states# *The i>asic assumption underlying theories of balance 
is that people tend to organise their perceptions of things 
in consistent and cocsfortable ways.? (Taylor# p. 11) It is 
coneistent to expect that someone who Is superior to another 
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perfom & n<m betteir tham that oth«jr pmtMOxic tt i» 

uncomfortable to clli$cov«?r> btowaver, that th® p«r^on who is 
thought to bs inferior actually acts as if he W!»ro jsup^rior 
on nc'V 

From tha b-dsginning work of Fritss Haid»r< to the 

balance tteori^ta ot todays there i'ls agreement that imbalance 

produce, ii a istate of tension and efforts to re«?fcore balance • 

Xsibalanco doDtroyo th© organ ijsat ion of people perception«5. 

ThiB taakee people feol uricc^fortable and they display fh®lr 

discomfort by saho^'ing tension and attempting to restore the 

jsaoro plejioont situation of l>aL^nce* Holder %rhere 

balance dcesi not t'h^' situation will tend to change 

in the direction of balance," (Beideri p* 207) 

ISoiditch, Berger and Cohen explain that# 

By "balance property* wo mean that balanced 
atructurogi are stable^ while in imbalanced 
otructures ther^- iiS tension and prefflsure to 
change in tlic direction, of balance « 

(2>elditch# Berger and Cohen> p, 272) 

Feistinger formulatsas imbalance tia *’di®®on&nc«s" SiHd believeai 

that peoples havsf a ’'need''* to r^:»duc^?f diaoonance when'ev<sr it 

occurs. Osgood i^tnd Tannenfaaum use the tern "'incongruence*' 

to dogseribitf iitbalanw. They pradict th^stj *Conditinn» of 

. incongruonce are unsfit«,b'ie and ar® th«? re fore ■ likely to change, 

wherea© conditions of congrtenc^j are not.** {Taylor, p, 4.7) 
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In Ms review of 8nl^.rtC!& Theory, Taylor concludes 



that, 



, , . an &*»ujaptlon under lyi)n 9 &IX varieties 
of Balance Theory i» that people will always 
want to reduce tension,. It i« pO'Sited that 
i,f high tension is proiluced by isabaiance, then 
changes toward Mlance will occur and reduce 
the tension, since low tension la more dasira- 
bla than high tension, iTayXor, p. 43) 



Specific HVpothffiaes 

Balance theorists* agree that issibalance produces t«snalo: 
and attempts to restore bal#,nc<!U There is little agra^Rient 
and much uncertainty, however, about the specific con««- 
quences of tension and the specific ways In which people will 
attempt to restore balance, Tlaoise weaknesses of the theory, 
though in some respects disappointing, allow one a great deal 
of freedom in d©\'«;lcping hypy^theses to predict the conse- 
quences of tension and the techniques subject® will use in 
at^tempting to restore balance* 

One way to rr,ea»ure temsion Is by the number of tensjion 
releasing behavior® on the part of group member® * Since im- 
balance produce® tension, the first hypothesis predicts that 
there will be more r.^?lease of tension acts In groups where a 
black subject xs the most cr^s&xtive> member than in groups 
where .a white is the most assertive member, 

Hypothesi® 1, There will ne tsore release of ten^ifion 
acts in groups in which the mo»t aeaertive member in 

brack chan in groups lint which the moat assertive 
mejftber xb white. 
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A® th« source o£' imbalanco md th®ra£or# the* touafc* 
of tonislon, tb» aseertiv® tol^?sc'k may not b«> v«>ry wlX j^cc«pl»4 
by hia sseKibor*. Acc05r<2iiii9 to 

do not liko tejnaion* A«s^min 9 group ter® of tho 

poraon r^sponsJibXo for th.<s- t^noion in tho groups t!b®y awny 
bo«tiio towsard him. mamd hyp^th-oniss predict# 

that on® of th^a co«..«*gu©no3i® of toinsion >?lthin tho group i» 
that ®fi«ortiv«s blacks not bo aa w®ill liX«d «» 



Hypoth«i®ia 2. Black ®ubj«jct» who th^ mo»t 

awsiab^ro will not bo a® vj?@ 11 likted 
by thoir group eeisbisr^ will vhito aubjftct® 

^ho ar« th® tm&t ass'ortiv^ ssioasb^re in th®ir group* 

If t«n«ion la an unpleaa?stnt group* in which 

th*r« io a lot of 'tonnion will not b® a* much fun to jpairtiei-* 

p*t« in as groups in which thore is very littl® t«n«ion* Ttow» 

third hypothunis pmdictB tMt mois»b»r!9 in group* wh«r® 

ar® th® 3 SRost «»s«rtiv(a isobar® will onjoy participating In 

th» g« 3 tt« tttor© th&n ssomborn in groups wh®r« black* ar* th* 

*ko*t afitfortiv® moi®b«ra« 

HypofMsia 3,. MatsiMrei in group® whor* whites *r* 
the moot a®siex*tiv<s will <^njoy participating 

, ' in the group ta.^k Bsor© than mmbsr* in group* wh»r« 

blnckvO are the most &®a6rtiv«a «j«®bsr*. 

The ' Roxt. two hypotheises concern technique* possibly 

©nspXbyed in an attesmpt to restore balance within group* in 

which a black subject ite th<^ mo»t assertive t««ai 
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Tiu6r« seam# to b« two obvious »A,m « » . 

^ ' io«* ways for swaabera in thaea 

groups to attempt to restore baianco. o«a way is to attempt 

•dv.ce the influence of the Maartivs black, by dloagwein, 

With hi. sugge,tions end thoreforo wking jt difficult for 

hi* to get hi. way. „ thia techniguo is attempted bj, a, 

9 Up h® isj 

' vfiil osUJbliahod 

fourth hypoth®®ia sr®dirv>« 

^ . dictss th^c mnKirctivm black® 

r*c«lv© more neg^tiv® behavior 

group is^^sab«r« thim 

vill A®«*rtiv® whlt« 3 !®. 

thoirjronSc wui®^' 

-rtlve mambers in 4oir g^ap«! **’■ 



Becauea of the- prsdicted hiohar 

nieinar laoidonco of negative 

ior_ toward blacks, it 1 b likely that there will be more 

k» Who attempt to bacoma asoertiva «nd fan, than white.. 

■Attempted ...artion- can be defined by the n«b«- of unlgue ' 

•U99«tlon, a group mardier maken during the game, if « 

*«**«b«r makeaj a» m^ny or moro im4 ^ 

■niqxia ^ug^08tion«s a® fcho wsoat 

.—rtive group member, he will p, «n„idorcd to have 
«pted to become the ®oat e«ear;;j.,j,6 msibot. 

to ^coB^‘ho^ffl*°f '^eev.p wetBbors win 

th.ir^roup^:rf:u 

sa.li, uu,„ wnit« group membars. 

Wv second way balance may fe, obtained ie by refusing 

to „oo,.,„ 
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fe.o p&£c&i.vi& tlnait t&oBt. Irxi’Xu^ritilik)- 3s€S!jib®r of thcii^ 

gtovip i« blancK, th«y will not p^r/rcaiv^ th&t therms i« i»ibaX»no» 
in. fh.® gxi'oup. If tb©y sir© un®,W3!?,ff® of tVi® in tb# 

•tiJitu# fiitructur© of tii# iwXiouXd not tension# 

They could ep^sr® th#i«i®®tv7©J« th«< <H ©effort of t®n®ion by din* 
torting ttmir pwsreeptionis oi reality <. 

Aft Roger Brewn, in hi© discussion of “the Mlance 
Hodel** point# out, “ . . • thinking iu n^cmm&,ty to mik,m ij#- 
b«lftnc« into diseguillbriusa. On^. am, therefore, restore 
equilibrium by ceasing to think about the matter in quefttion** 
(Roger Brovm, p. 579) Bimi.Urly, Kogan and Taguiri maintain 
that, 

. . . the number of subjectively balanced 
structures occur more, frequently than 
objectively balanced ones, suggesting that , 
people will frequently distort reality in 
exhibiting a preference for balanced state*. " 

(Tayldr, p- 99) 

\ 

One way to determine if subjtscts in fchift study are 

"ceasing to think about the miattor in question** or “din- 

totting reality** is? to axajRin® tho evaluations group menOaere 

make of one anotXier. If group mmbors ®ire u«lng this avoid** 

ance strategy, on® would o.Kp©ct bXaicks to receive lower 

evaluation# from their group mc^jssb^srs than assertive white* ♦ 

Hyp>othesi» 5. Member# of groups in which the 
most assertive membtr i# black will less often 
evaluate the most member ao having 

the beat ide^ia in the group, doing the most to 
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guide and direct group# iiand b^ing th® 
ove>r9ill of the group# than ^ill 

member® in which th«^ most ^simrtiv^ member 
is white « 

f 

In order to generai.e prediction® concerning th« differ- 
eno®® between the ^ussertion of black and white subjects 

in the*© groups, one must comparfit th^n difference* in group 
situations thdt these as®< 9 rtive ssubjsicto fac©« The eituetion 
of the assertive black iS prcs^dicted to contain more tension 
than that of the aas^irtive white « {Hyp. 1) M the source of 
tension, ths assertive black is predicted to le»s clwftiKce 

of being well-liked than th® ®,iRss«rtiv© whit®. {Hyp. 2) Mojife- 
over, the anaertiv® black'* teeysmat^sj are loss likely to 
enjoy the group task than ar<s th® te^mmaates of the assertive 
white. (Hyp. 3) In being the black subject 

creates an unpleasent situation for hi« group and they may 
react to him with ®ome hostility. Aessertive blacks will 
probably have a more difficult time gaining influence in the 
group than will assertive white© h^cause m«>re negative re- 
marks will b© directed toward them* (Hyp. 4 and Hyp 4A) 
Finally, assertive black© may go unrecognisjed a» valuable 
team mertibers. (Hyp. 5) 

In short, th© situation of the assertive black 1« 
predicted to contain more tension, hoistility and opposition 
than that of the assertive whito^, The assertive blstck must 
foe able to handle these internal problems within hi» group* 
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Hi. ability to laad th* group to co®pl«tlon of 

the ta*X will involve his aucceas tn coping with ..ha ten.ion, 
hoatiUty and oppoaition ho ancountare. H® viXl ba forced 
into playing a aooio-«otionnl on wall af. ^an instrumental role 
That U, he mu«t not only direct his attention to the ta.k 
(inatrumental), but. h* »uat a.l*o nanogo the smotiona in the 
group which may interfere with maintaining hie asBortiya 
po.ition (.ocio-emotlonal) . In n suwasry of nasll >»" 

warch, Sidney Verba e.xplftlno the pradictad problem of the 

a«««rtiv« blacks 

In»ofar as tM ftegativia reactionfSf of th® 

thB to whic* ’ 

ftcceot ' th<? inetriaisental. 

l®ad«r ox the ® 5 ct<?£it tc which th-3» loado^b.!® 
motivated to landeetakfa ®uch in^sirtimcnta^i ai- 
r<ictives, the leader forc«»d to 

centra te more and mor® on the io-emotoJ^sa 
a» 3 p«ct of group intaraction ?.gnvr® t ® 

instrujscnfc® 1 « 

(Sidney Verba, p. 15B) 

Hypothesi® ^ pr-^dlct© that b«h®viorQ.l jXktccM^^ 
of the different eituations faced by ooeortiva black* and 
a..ertive whiten will be initintion of differing proportion, 
of .ocio-emotlonal ®ctG. with black c.csortivcB initiating 
a largttpboportion of r.ocio..cmctie-n«l acta than white 
aaaertlvasf. 

stypothesie 6. Blart aub jecte who' are the «crt 

aasartive mesbern in the.ir groups 's,ohle<-t 9 

more socio-oaotionai behavior thr.n whiLS aubje.ts 

Who -are th^ mc<st w«H;tber« in their 

groups. 
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mSS H of Exp«c tjJJ ,oa-l£a Anl.r.t; on HvDoth«.»:«« 

There were three «»n<3itione in the ©xperiaaent. Xn 



one condition blecke learned how to buiSd e radio end tenght 
two staff measbero to OBoeabla it. Exiiectstion Twining in 
this condition was confined to treating black subject* • expee 
tetions for themselves. Jn tho other !:wo conditions, black 



subjects le.rned hov to a„owble the radio and taught their 

future teammates, the too white group membero in the game 

task, hto to put the radio together, m these condition. 

•xpeotetiona of both black end whito subjecta for the black 
teattnm<stea v/ere tr-&at^d. 



The invea^igator prtadicted that the hyy>oth«»es woulij 
be upheld in the condition whew only black subject,' expec- 
tation, were treated, m this condition, the white subject, 
had only the diffuee status character iatic as a basis for 
forming expectation, about their black teammates. Treetoant 
Of both black and white expectations should reduce the power 
of the diffuse Status characteristic as a basis for forming 
expectations for performance on the game task because it 
introduces to «U group members ar^other basis upon which to 
form expectations for the black to«mates. The diffuse st.tu. 
characteristic for blacks is nsgativa and the two related 
specific performance characteristics, assigned through 
Bxpectation Twining, arc positive. White »ubject» have « 
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l«a« consistent basis for forming thair expectations toward, 
their black teammates in the conditions v^hore those black 
teworaatea have demonstrated competence builders and 
teachers of a r^idio s^t, than in the condition whore they had 
no previouffi contact with tbs black group nias?^I*>ers . The above 
hypotheses ahouid, there for(», b-3 oosveWhat weakened in the two 
condition* where Expectation Trainiiig treat<jd expectations 
of both black and white oubjects for black performance. 

The investigator dlsicusood the lack of bducationaX 
research concerning the subjective area of ints»gration and 
the reactions cf whites in integrated setting'?!?. Knowledge 
about these topics is conoidorod Important to producing 
successfully integrated classreomo, b-a-causo of tho possibility 
that black students iiviay be j^ubjoct^d to sit "social threat" 
situation which would lower acad®mlc p<^rfomance. 

In this study specific indices of "[•'soclaX .threat" 
behavior and attitudes v/ill be examined in /?.n experimental 
setting. The indices of "social thre^at" arei low feelings 
of affect toward black aseertivos, isu'bnt^ssntiai amount of 
negatix’e behavior directed toward black nssortivos, and low 
evaluations of the black aas'ortivo* s contribution to the task* 
The subjective factor of th<5 ©motional climate in the group 
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wiU al«o b« inv«»tig»t»d. Specifically, the *njoy»*nt and 
teneiem level of eubjecte perticipetlng in » geme will be 
an«Xyx;0<le 

It i« pr«»aict«d that black asaartivca will ba aubjactad 
to ’‘social threat"’ by thair white taajwpwitaaj the «»otional 
clijftAta of thair groujiMS* will ha tanaa and unpleasant . The 
sixth hypothoaea predicts that black asaertivea will respond^ 
to this situation by increaain9 their «ocio*-ej»dtional be- 
havior as they 9 rapple with the tension and hostility in 
their groups. The increased attention to non-task factors 
within the group suggests that a "social threaf situation 
will force the black child to expend his efforts laaintaining 
good relations with whites, rathsr than perfcraiing a task to 
the best of his ability. The istpUcation of these prediction* 
is that ccympetent behavior on the part of blacks in inte- 
grated situations produces hostility and unfriendliness on 
the part of whites. Blacks respond to this negative behavior 

and attitudes by behaving as if the successful resolution of 
% 

•wioticmal strain in their group were saore important than th* 
c<xj5pl«tion of tha task. 
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thm purpo»i& of this attmly was? to Invest i 9 «t«t 
a«»ertiv# b«!hxavlor «md r0»;pcon«io8> to hmhmiot* ■ *Sfh» 

overall purpcee of Coh«^m'iS .^»t«dy waiB to ohatng4& iStatu®' 
ordering that emerged on a vissfMl group d<acisiott taw^* 
emerging atatua ordering Is? *#an m a f-ju^iction of ^ diffuse 



status characteristic. In this cmm the race of the particle- 
jmnts.waa th® diffuse characteristic. 

In order for a status characteristic to be activated# 
five conditions s>u»t be 

1. Jfesmberfif 'perform the*, tafish# which is valued «»d 
collective and in which ©cms outc<»n«« are viewed 
as succocgies and others f«iilur?>s. 

2. A characteristic ^ C# is instrw.ental to T with 

', one state of C viev/ed ai? instrttm®’ntal to 

succes# and positiv«ely evaluated and another 
state of C view-fed ®ci inevtrumental to failure 
and negatively waluat« 4 d. 

3* Jilo onb has pr^av.lou^-Jly ais«ign^d st^tea of C to 
hii&s®lf or otha.rcjy 

4. Som# m«T!)ber^j of the group possess one state of 
the diffutt® status character i«atic i^nd others 
possess another state ^ 
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5. The diffuse atatu® ch^racteri'^tic i« the 
only fea»la for disscrilFdnatijftg asiong 

the dlff'erfent 

(Berg«jr< Cohen and ^tlditch, 19?>6) 

The task and aubj-ects wre .looted to m#«t th« wcojpe 
conditions of theory. Hewb-ars in each group were care fully 
matched on a mm^ber of criteria md dxmm from different 
neighborhood® to injure th«iy had no prior contact with on# 
another. Thus, race would the only diffuse *»t&tus cherec- 
teristic upon which group 'rnmber?® could form prior expectatiohe 

X 

The task originated in earlier research on fhi® project, 
of the subjects had pr®vio«(3 experience playing the ge»« end 
thus had no way of knoving who would pXfisy the game well end 
who would play the ga»e poorly. ('E, G, Cohen* 1970) Subject# 
were coiamitted to winning the game and had to sreach coneeneu* 
for each move on the game board, ¥h^n asked bow ^important** 
it wae for them to tht*? gasise, over 95 percent of both 

black and whita subjects said it important, 

* important*’ or “somewhat important. “ (Appendix J "■ 

Post Meeting Interview) 

SH:i,«SCtlON OF StJB,TECTS 

0!*l\e‘ aempie is compom.d of black and white junior 
high achool boyt*( who w«*r@ drawn tcotn area* between Mountain 
View* California* to the ^outh tmd San Mateo* C«liforrii®* to 



a? 
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th* north. ■Ph* FieW juSK.ioS.»tJ:*tor of th« Bxpoctafion 
Ttainiag IX project gaineiS p«r»i»sion fro® a ntasber of 
principals and .uperintendents within thi« area tc di.trlbot. 
R.cruitaer.t Ouestioanairea tc 6th, 7 th. 8 th and 9 th gtad* 

bo/e, (Appendix A, Recrcitasent Questioniiaire) . The boy* con 

eidered for the a*«ple were the ones who mailed the Question- 
nairea back to the project in «Xf-*ddras.ed, postage-paid 

•nv® lop«» - 

Recruitment oueeticnnalre® were scored by staff me.- 
bars on the following criteria: attitudes toward school, 

aspirations for further education, previous experience with 
building a radio. ag«, race, parental education and 

parental occupation. The purpose of the questionnaire was to 
eliisinate boys visibly shabbier than others or. boys who us. 
very sophisticated language. Ko children of professionals 
were included, Parents £iU®d out th« li:®a8 on parental edu- 
cation and occupation. (See Appendix B, Rule® for Scoring 
Recruitment Questionnaire) Boys who had experience building 
a crystal set or a transistor radio set were eliminated free, 
the sample pool. Each group was composed of. two black and 
two white subjects. They were. matched on the above criteria, 
in addition, they were asked If they had any previous contact 
With any members .of the group to which they were to be 
assigned. It was usually possible to select four boy. from 
different schools, and often from different communities. 
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’HIB TASK 



THifc tuslc i fchXsi study hiiiii Tbttfiji >i»'\ i.i» 

uuy n«a De«m ixi thr<i5it preiriottn 

It 1* a „f atratagy c«U«d mL^S&Jbiih 

pUy«a on a wood.n gam* board. Tha object of the game 1. to 

accumulate as many points as pcaaibls on the board and to 

r«aoh the goal within fourteen turns. Before each turn the 

group member, mu.t decide which path to take. Each space ha. 

a number value which is either po.itive or negative. The 

group char. .a a path for six gguare® and th« Hoar Experimenter 

rolls a die to determine which of the aix agv.sras will be 

added to the group score, (Appendix p, Game Board). 

According to the scope condition* of the theory of 

Oiffuee Status Characteriatics, the tas)c mu.t be “valued" and 

collective. a “valued" task has some outcomes which are ", 

.conaidered , auccess and others are considered a failure,". , .- 

(Berger, Coh«n and Zel^Sirch r. “>.o\ vt ^ 

p. 34 ) ^ Lohm^n. point* 

o«t. . . . there is a considerable chance element that 
determines success cr failure fer the group decision, ..." 

-'l^toan, p. 3C.) Hov.ever, in the first study using this t.ak, 
over two-thirds of the subjects reported that’ the game re- 
quired aa much or more skill than luck in performing success- 
fully on the task, Itoaan explain.dthat . .the skill in 
this task appear* to be the ability to choose a path with a 
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high likelihood of succeis® for the group and to defend the 
path againttt other alternative suggest lone that could be made, 

. , (Lehman, p. 10) * 

The inatructlons to the were recorded on tape by 

the Ko»t Experimenter » Wiiile playing the tape, he unde.rscorftii 
the recorded inatructlona by pointing out different path® and 
njjiabers on rhe game board, The taped instructions very 
clearly state that all decia.lon® At® to be mad® e* a tea», 

After the tape is over the Host Experimenter repeats the 
importance of *11 group member » working together to make 
their decioiona and asks them, “who i« to make the deciaion?* 
Unless they ail reply, “ail of or '*we work a» a team" or 
other responses indicating that they realise the task i» 
collective, the Hoat Experir'^^nter repeats that ail decisions 

, must be made together . 

To sufpimar . th® task has three important, features# 
First, the task i« collective, requiring fourteen separate 
group decisions* Second, the ta®k considerable die 

cuaiion and interest among the participants in their atteisipt 
to win, i,eo» it Is valued Third, th.s ta^sk jt.B ambaguous, 
Rationally, there i« no best p^th to be found by anyone, except 
a sophisticated statistician. The ambiguity of the task 1* 
important because it allows for several alternative suggestions* 
It 1* during the alternative rs\«olvlng process that a powar and 



prestige order emerges* 
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Of e,, Of ,eh«u 

loctod oo th« s.„ r„„ci.co ,E«r.in*«u, « f^ , 

run in «n 

Old hou«B at Stanford Oaivarsltv ^ ^ 

fcy. students vmm <givn tram*. 

pojrfc^itLioii to jilici 

_««« f r«a th, aita . «.« fi«id «taff 

intagiatad and'th* Host ExBeriB«„*. 

«. va. ... . . wa. «-.UiK>t»« 

»«->.ffct®a b«c«uB« of his a»t»*T.»ni~« . . 

appsaranee and .cent which 

axudad »t«raofcyping .. 

„ ^ ^ ^^tm. Hi. ‘nauttaiity- «»- 

«atad any uiUnt.aded advantaae tn « 

.. ovant*9w, to group Who wewid hm 

^ black or ti 

CK or whxta itoat ExparUaantar. r^m 

Dir«ctor of the Fiaid ' 

n«.d staff wa. ^ ^ 

young black coliag. atudant and th« ataf# w 

““ mmb#r in «diar«. 

contacting and tranaportino »•>.«. 

g the subjects was whits, 

^•iwnding on th« condition bsina run „ 

i"9 «sn» groups took 

from- ono and « half to v 

o«rt. Subjects ware paid *i .a 
V*i hour for partic<n „*4 . ^ ^ <fl-*0 

P«rticlp«aon in the experimsnt. 

83a»2RIi(|tjff;yi PROCEDlfSl! 

£iajxaU£a,ccat^ 

-t v-as important to prevent subject. fra» waitiag 

•valuations of -v . ""King 

to the sxpsriiissnt . xn order 

n»«re that no prior contact occurred which could serve 
- ths basi. for forcing individual expectations, several 
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precautions were taken by the staff* Wl-ion it was necessary 
to drive more than one youngster at a time to the field sitCi 
the radio was turned on rather loudly to inhibit conversation 
from being initiated. Fvtrthor^ one subject would ride in the 
back seat and one in front, Occasxonally, subjects had to 
wait a few minutes before participating in the experiment* 
They always sat in a separate room which was oupervisod by a 
staff member* Additionally, view masters and comic books 
were provided to occupy them at these times „ 

II . Description of Conditions 

The experiment, Expecteition Training IX, consisted 
of three conditions. In the first condition only the expec- 
tations of black subjects were treated. This condition is 
referred to in the text as the Black Expectation Condition 
and in the tables as Condition A, Xn th© second condition, 
both black and v/hite eubjects' oxpoctationQ were treated, but 
relevance was not established betwe*»n the draining tack and 
criterion task. Tliis condition is referred to in the text as 
a Black and White Expectation Condition and in the tables am 
Condition B, In the third condition both, black and v;hite 
subjects’ ex,pectations were also treated and relevance between 
the training task and criterion task x^as established,, This 
condition is referred to in the text as a Black and tihite 

o 
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Expectation Condition and in the tables as Condition C» The 
57 four-man groups were divided equally cimong the three 
conditions . 

In all three conditions^ blach subjects i-scquired 
competence and ware assigned ’’high” corapet.nce on the training 
taslc. The process of training and assigning competence is 
called '‘Expectation Training.” The following discusoion 
describes Expectation Training and the differences between 
conditions . 



A. Acquisitioii of Competence on Tv.*o 
Performance Characteristics 

The two black subjects in each group were taught to 
build a two-transistor radio set and to name the components, 
e.g., transistor, resistor, etc,, without terror. The Trainer, 
a black undergraduate at Stanford, required each subject to 
reach criterion on each characteristic. When criterion was 
reached the subjects were individually videotaped demon- 
strating putting the radio together (demonstration tapes) ♦ 

The second performance characteristic entailed 
teaching another hov; to build the x“adio set. The procedure 
for insuring acquisition of competence on the teaching task 



was different for the Black and White Expectation Conditions 
than for the Black Exp'actation Condition, In the Black and 
White Expectation Conditions, the two black subjects viewed 
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a film of a black youngstet*- their age teaching a white peer 
how to build the set. This film served as a role model for 
these .subjects. While viewing the film, four characteristics 
of effective teaching techniques were highlighted by the 
trainer. These characteristics included: c ^'If-ccnfidence, 

speaking up, explaining ideas, and letting the vStudent handle 
the radio parts himselfo In addition, the oubjccts were 
referred to a large poster' baside the mcnitor v.’hich enumerated 
these characteristics. Follov?lng the role.rmodeling film for 
the groups in the Black and Vfnite Et^ipactatlon Conditions, and 
the filming of the demon strcr.t ion tap^s :jn the Black Expectation 
Condition, the subjects, practiced taaching the cons tr'uct ion of 
the radio set with the Trainer, vvlion thoy could demonstrate 
ccKnpetency in the four characteristics cf an effective teacher, 
one subject taught tho Host Experimenter and later the other 
subject taught the Trainer, Xn tho Black Expectation Condition 
these teaching sesoionc vrith the staff wore taped. In the 
Black and White Expectation Conditions tho black subjects were 
filmed teaching white peers to build the cot. 



B* Assignment of "High*' Conipetence on Barformance 

Characterictics to Black Sub'<ectc 

•»> 

The method employed to assign high competence to the 
black subjects w’as positive roinforcoLient for appropriate 
behavior outputs. Subjects v;ero vcrfou.Ily reinforced by the 
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Host Experimenter for the competent behaviors they demonstrated 
on film. The blach subjects were treated {assi9nod high com- 
petence) in all conditions. The vdiite subjecta were treated 
only in the Black and White .'G::'pectntion Conditions, i.e., 
they vJere compelled to recognise and assign nigh competence 
to their black "teachers," This Wets accomplished by the Host 



Experimenter v;ho elicited from the tcaitos 
assignment of high status to the blacks. 



agrocment v;ith his 



The demonstration filjn v/an used to reinforce verbal 
self-confidence and speaking u.p, Xn the Black H:rpfactation 
Condition, this was done in the presence of the trainer? in 
the Black and ^’Thito Expectation Conditions this was done in 
the presence of the white subjects. All four teaching 
characteristics were reinforced while viewing the teaching 
films. 



One additional fitep was included in Condition C 
(a Black and tJliit© Expectation Condition) . Bo fore the game 
task began the tvjo black subjects were taken aslclo and given 
a “pep talk" by the trainer = They wore told that the same 
skills which served to wake them effective teachers would be 
relevant to success in the game tack. That he said’ that 
verbal self-confidence, speakiug up, and explaining one's 
ideas v/ould make thorn "bettor" team mombero. A clear pre- 

eentation of treatment in each condition is presented in 
Figure 1. 
o 
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III, Specific Elements of Expectation Traininc? 

» ^I*I i> ^ KiiiW m: »» r. wr i T i wnfwy* 

This asction presents dot;,’^iled descriptions of the 
central elements of Expectaticn feeinitQ, Zt is included for 
readers who v/ich \:o do e. .•jimilar s\:itdy and arc intersGted in 
the raechauics oa; the specific techniques the investigators 
used to alter expectations. 



A. Radio Task 

The radio-building tank wvap polGCtcd for two major 
reasons. One, tho taslv in generally highly val'Acd by boys 
the age of our subjects (11-14) . ‘.hoo, the tank docs not imply 
any specific racial expectancy of coT.-'potonco an might have 
been the case if a sport cr rauni<';>-?rci].ated taa!: had been se- 
lected or if the task had been f?nocif.ically f;chool related* 

For a detailed description of tha radio rot, refer to 
Appendices C and D, 
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B, Teaching Proconc 

^ The succecn of the experiment c.eptncled largely on 
the young man v»ho trained black, oubjeatt dujriiig phase X, 
The criteria, for relocting the T?:airnr 'rorc that he be young* 
black and competent at torching the tark,. It was assumed 
that the black oubjectn v^calci 1-sol more comfortable with a 
black Trainer and would fool v:ore affinity with a youngor 
rather than an older norrson. He dross ;*d in a caoual manner— 
usually levis and a sweatshirt — helping to sdl.opel a "school” 
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atmosphere. His teaching style quite didactic. He ad- 
justed his approach somev/hat depending on tbo response of 
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the subject. The rather stern approach proved effective and 
probably necessary, given the tijjie element. 

The teaching strategy was fairly si»atematic. After 
introducing himself and the nature of the task, the Trainer 
seated the subjects at a table v;hicli wa.M partitioned by a 
divider. 

I 

Subject 1 I Subject 2 

— Divider 




He then seated himself in front of the table and proceeded 
to name the components, explain their function and provide 
the subjects with mnemonic devicee to ease identification? 
e%g., "The ground wire is green like grass on the ground." 

"^he students then practiced putting the set together 
until they could name the components., explain their function 
end assemble the set without error. 

The Trainer discovered early that he was not pre- 
paring his subjects to respond to quertionb which v/ere asked 
by some white students . Be then incorporated some reasoning 
skills into his teaching repertoire < 
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After the subjects had been filmed individually 
(the demonstration film) , they practiced teaching the set to 
the Host Experimenter and the drainer. The Hoot Experimenter 
and Trainer would ask some qv.\estior3 to give the subjects 



practice in responding to a variety of questions. 

In the Black and VTa5.te Expectation Conditions a role- 
pldying film was inc?vuded. The Trainer introduced the film 



by saying: 

Remember I said that you cv^ ',oing. to teach 
someone your age hov; to put tcrjetliar the radio. 
You're going to do that in a fev; minutes. 

First, we want to teach you some of the tech- 
niques for being a good teacher. 

Prior to showing the film, the Tt-ainer revealed the large 

( 2 ’ X 3*) poster with the four eharr.cteristice of good 

teaching on it. He explained these points in the following 



manner; 



1. Be self-confident. 

There in no need to bo nervous® You know 
how to build the radio and the g.uy you’re 
going to teach doesn’t. If you make a 
mistake, continue putting the set together. 

If you forget a namo, think: of any name and 
use it® 

2. Speak up. 

Speak up to gain the confidence of your 
student* Be a otep ahead of him at all times. 
Explain before ?ne can ask cyaQotlons,, 

3. Explain your ideao. 





« Jw. 









Explain the functions of the parts and any- 
thing that you thinh ha only has vague 
ideas about. 
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4, Student builds radio. 

This is the most important part of your 
teaching experience , Let the student do all 
the work while you do all the talking. You 
would not have gotten anything out of your 
learning experience if I‘d the set 
together. Do you think he v;ould care if you 
assemble the radio while he watches? 

Following the discussion of the poster the Trainer 
watched the film with the subjects highlighting evidence of 
the four characteristics. Subsequent to the role-modeling 
film the subjects practiced teaching with the Host 
Experimenter or the Trainer as the ‘’student.” 

In the Black and White Expectation Condition where 
relevance was established, the Trainer established relevance 
just prior to the game task by saying: 

Do you remember the techniques for being a good 
teacher? (He waits for feedback from the subjects.) 

The first three points are veiry important to you. 

They are the same points that will make you a good 
team member in the game you are going to play. Have 
confidence in the ideas you might have. If your 
ideas aren’t understood, explain them to the other 
members of the team. Remember to speak up. How 
get in there and play a good gcsme , 

The Trainer worked with the subjects until they 
achieved criterion and so there was some variability in 
teaching time. The Black Expectation Condition lasted ap- 
proximately two hours; the Black and Expectation 
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Conditions approximately tv»o and ono-half hours. A closer, 
approximate breakdown follows'^S 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 
6 » 

7 . 

0 . 

9. 
10 . 
1 1 • 
12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 



arsrivc: 






adlo: 


45 


minutes . 




,tion tciDCs: 


c oint.3 


on 


con ter a' 

iHr 


ap.r !> 


O 


llXiiUtO J . 


Hto f <: : 




13 minute 



Teaching the- uidlo 
?13ii\ing the dc:.'.c-.>5 
D i s c u r s 5, o n o i c o i n 
role-’modelinci rep.r :> 



tfnite subject.-: arrive (Blach and VTtixte Expectation 
Condition only) 

Subjectc uic.-v? '' i ij,onr:t::ation 5 minutes, 

tliito' nubjO'Cti: radio components: 

3 minutes „ 

Blach subjeenr ;2ac'h vhiitc- subjects: 15 minutes. 

Bubjcat.'3 vic^'/ tc achi.ng 15 minutes. 

Radio intorviev?? 3 :.\inntoG. 

Establishra’ant o;-. rclevancoj 3 minutes. 

White oubjneto a.’r.rl’'*a (Black Expectation 
Condition only ) „ 

Game task: 20 miraiter;-. 

Rost-game guaaticnnr.ire and payment of 
subiectn : 10 mint to .,5. 



Steps 4 and 6 - 12 otiitted for ^3 
Condition '(Condition (A) j Stop 13 oraittod for 
(Black and Tfhitc Expectation Condition) . 



Expectation 
Condition B 



C, Hole Modeling 



In the previous cxperltint^ it v;as observed that the 
skills which facilitated influ. ntial gam- 3 -playing ]>ehax^ior 

in the black rnbjccts but rather were not 
being utilized in face- to- face 'incountexc v/lth white subjects 
To effectuate thic bohswior we i:;clisded ::oIe-rAodeling as a 
part of the treatment in the Bi-’ink and Waite Expectation 
Conditions, 
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I<ohman (1970) found, that rolo-niodeling is an 
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effective technique for producing specific behavior outccwes 
in a bi-racial setting. While roie-modeling is not an ap- 
propriate technique for individuals with a behavior deficit, 
it ie appropriate for modifying a porformauco deficit. 

The black role modal which wa.s .selected demonstrated 
high competency in the four teaching characteristics outlined 
He named the components and explained their func- 
tions Without hesitation. He assumed a role of "teacher" 
and remained in command throughout the demonstration. Once 
he gave the white "student" a direction, the black model 
patiently waited until the requested behavior was completed 

hen he reinforced him if he woo correct or pointed out 
the error if he responded incorrectly. 

ITio v/hite role model was very acquiescent? he said 
thing throughout the film but rominsd attentive. This 
served to highlight the status space betwoon the two. 

y vie\.„.ng the film the black subjects v/ere able to 

see a black behaving verv ^ 

y .. ‘^n^.oes„>iully ana authoritatively 

vin-a'-vis a white follow, x. role-modeling 

film was an effective teaching technique, ns there was con- 
siderable stylistic transfer frem the behavior of the film 
model to the performance of ■•he black sub.iacto. 
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D* Reinforcement 



The purpose of. the Expectation Training was to train 
the black subjects to a satisfactory level of competence on 
building and teaching the radio set and to insure that the 
black subjects and the white subjects perceived this com*- 
petence . Positive reinforcement was used to facilitate both 
goals. It was used to increase the px'obability that the 
actor would repeat target behaviors, e.g., epeaking up as 
well as to increase the probability that the white subjects 
would verbalize their perceptions of competency on the part 
of the blacks. In accordance with reinforcement theory, the 
Host Experimenter and Trainex* attempted to make the behavior 
emittance and the reinforcement as contiguous as possible. 

The films were especially 'useful as the behaviors were 
clearly evident during replay and reinforcement could easily 
follow them directly. 

The use of reinforcement was specific. The behaviors 
that were reinfox“ced had to be of at leatst criterion level? 
and clearly perceivable as such by both the actor and the 
observer. 

The Host Experimenter x'e in forced the black subjects. 
Being a Filipino with a rather clipped accent, one could not 
automatically expect that his evaluation could be weighted 
along black -vj'hito racial lines. He was selected for his gentle, 
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sincere manner* He v;as able to communicate a genuinely 
positive assessment. 

Typical corronents by the Host Experimonier to the 
subjects were; "You seem zo kno-/? cill abowt the radio, Jack. 
You did not hesitate naming the parts and you explained your~ 
self as a real teacher.” "You speak no cle~;rly« I can 
really he a r y o u we }, 1 , '* 

To the whites he would say: ''Jack sure knov?s v;hat he’s doing, 
doesn’t he?” (Elicits positive response fron v;hite subject.) 

There were tw'o specific period? for reinforcement * 

One took place during the v levying of the video tapj showing 
black subjects building the radio. T'ne other accompanied the 
video tape of black subjects performing as teachers. 



E, Whites Try to Put Ser. Together Mono 

Prior to beinq taught to ?ouild the radio, the white 
subjects were permitted to viev; the discujsembled set and 
encouraged to put it. together if they could. When, the 
Trainer felt it was clear to the whites that they could not 
assemble the set (usually after 2 3 rAinutes) the black 

subjects v;ere brought into the experimental room and tho 
Host Experimenter introduced the subjects to one another. 

He then explained r.hat the black subjects had just partici- 
pated In a training program c’lnd would tench them hov; .to’ 
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assemble the radio’. 
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F. Radio Interview 

Following the teaching sessions and the viewing of 
the teaching films, each subject in the Black and h^ite 
Expectation Conditions was interviev.-ed , (see Radio Interview, 
Appendix E) . The purpose of the interview was twofold: 

(1) to take a measure just following the manipulation of the 
perception of black competence by white and black subiects; 

(2) assuming that the whites would record the perceptions 
of the blacks as competent, the act of filling out the 
questionnaire would emphasize the status of the blacks. Thus 
through a reinforcement program, the blacks clearly viewed 
themselves as ''high status, " and the whites were compelled 

to recognize this high status. 

In the interview, over 95 percent of the black sub- 
jects reported that they knew more than the white students 
about building the radio. Only one of the seventy-six white 
subjects reported that he felt he could have put the set 
together without the black subject's assistance. All che 
other white subjects reported that they needed their black 
teacher's help in putting the radio set together. 
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G. Teacher-Student Interaction 

One ratliar outstanding res\),lt of the Expectation 
Training was the facility w’ith which the black subject 
assumed "traditional" teacher roles and with which the white 
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subjects assumed "traditional" student roles. Perhaps this 
points to consistency in teacher behavior in the classroom 
as well as to the strength of the roio -mode ling film. The 
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"teachers" v/ere alv;ays in coiamand of the interaction during 
the teaching phase and there were virtually no attempts by 
the white subjects to co-opt the authority of their teacher. 
The teacher behaved in a verv tash-orionted manner and rein- 



forced appropriate behavior ^periodically 



, The whites were 



generally acquiescent and attentive and seldom spoke at all 



They appeared anxious to put the radio together correctly. 



Of the 114 black subjects who received training in 
building the radio set and teaching hew to build it? all 
were able to build the set and instruct another in doing so. 
Two subjects evidenced difficulty in speaking the names of 
the parts, but were able to teach nonverbally. Considering 
that subjects v;e:ce not selected on any apeitudo or ability 
measures, this is a finding of interest. 



IV. The Game Task 

To insure a random seating pattern for the group 
members, each subject drov,' <?. ccircl from a shuffled deck with 
a number on it. They were seated at cx small card table in 
the order determined by the ctra^'/ * At this point each sub- 
ject received a name tag which he v;ore across his chest. It 
was thought that knowing one another’s name might facilitate 
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Seat #2 



Seat ^3 
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Seat 




Seat 



XK 






interaction during the game, 

Tne instructions to the ga’rie are ch<cn played on a 
tape recorder. The recording was made by the Host Experimenter. 
After the recording the Host Experimenter repeats the major 
points and asks if there are any questions. A poster V 7 ith 
the four main rules of the game is placed within viewing 
distance of the subjects. The procedure during the gan\e 
differed from that of previous experiments in this respect. 
Formerly the Host Experimenter controlled the chain used to 
trace the selected path. In this experiment the chain was 
placed m the center of the game board and one of the group 
members was free to pick it up and mark the path himself. 

Some subjects attempted to control the group's decision by 
grabbing the chain every move and charting the path, and this 
was scored as a nonverbal act in the socio^emot.ional 
category system. 

The game usually lasted about txvonty minutes. 
Occasionally groups v/ho would roach the goal in less than 
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fourteen turns would finish the game in ten minutes; other 
groups might take up to thirty minutes. 

DATA COLLECTION 



Pour observers scored interaction frcra video tapes 
of groups playing the game. Two observers, one black and one 
white, scored task-related interaction and an influence 
measure. Two other observers, also one white and one black, 
scored socio-emotional behavior and "Observer Evaluations." 
Observers watched each turn at least three times before going 
on to the next turn of the game. In groups vjhere the inter- 
action was particularly lively, observers watched each turn 
as often as five times. The use of video tapes made it 
possible to turn the tape back to any part of the interaction 
which they had trouble scoring, and v;atch it again. Observers 
were females who lived in graduate student housing on the 
Stanford Campus. They scored the video tapes on the equipment 
brought from the field sites every evening and on weekends. 

, 1 4 Observation of Task-Oriented Acts 

Each subject's verbal responses were recorded in four 
categories (Type of Act) : perfomianca outputs, action 

opportunities, positive evaluations, and negative evaluations. 
In addition to this categorization, the scoring system re- 
quires designation of the person making the response 
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(Initiator) and the person to v,?hom the response was directed 
(Recipient) . For a description of Type Act and rules for 
scoring see Observers Manual. (Appendix G, Observers Manual 1) . 

II • Influence Measure 

The influence measure consists or two parts; unigue 
suggestions and paths followed. Unique .suggestions are scored 
every time a subject explicitly proposes a path or overall 
strategy to the group. 3oth verbal and non-verbal behavior 
is scored. Paths followed v;ere scored each time the group 
actually followed the subject's unique suggestion as its group 
path. Paths followed was the main indicator of influence. 

^ ^ ^ * ^^s^tvation of Socio-Emotional Acts 

A socio-emotional act v;as defined as a "single con- 
tinuous speech, expletive or gesture of an individual which 
is effectively charged or has affective consequences." 

Verbal and non-verbal acts were scored in four categories. 

'Group Solidarity," "Release of Tension," "Raising Status" 
and Lowering Status." Observers scored the initiator of 
Group Solidarity" and "Release of al'ension" acts. They 
Scored both the initiator and recipient of "Raising Status" 
and Lowering Status" acts. For a description of the category 
system, (definitions and examples) .see Observers Manual 2. 
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(Appendix li) The investigator is indebted to Robert Bales 
whose work, Interaction Processes Analysis , provided many 
ideas which were incorporated in the Observers Manual 2, 

IV. Observer Evaluations 

Observers v7ho score soci.o-emotional behavior also 
fill out an Observer Evaluation form. This form requests 
observers to make evaluations of the contributions of group 
members to the task and to describe the interaction between 
the observer and the leader. Observers rank order group 
members on the criteria of contribution of best ideas and 
amount of guidance each subject contributed in the game. 

They select one group member as being the overall group leader. 

Observers are asked to circle one of four categories 
which best describes the amount of resistance faced by the 
leader. They also circle one of four categories which best 
describes the type of resistance the leader faced. Finally 
observers circle one, two or three categories which describe 
the way in which the leader dealt with resistance to him. 
(Observers Evaluations, Appendix I) , 

V . Inter-Observer Reliability 

Observation of Task-Related Acts: Inter-observer 

reliability checks were made on the basis of independent 
scorings of the same groups by two observers. Total 
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initiation scores of tasV. acts for the subjects in a given 
group were compared across observers on the basis of a chi 
square statistic. At the end of training the observers' data 
yielded a chi square of .60, df=3 . The probability that this 
difference occurred by chance is estimated to be above 
Randomly selected checks over the course of the scoring period 
all yielded probabilities above ,85 that the di.sagi.eem..nt 

between observers v/as due to chance . 

Observation of Socio-emotional Acts: Inter-observer 

reliability checks were also made on the basis o:. indep-ndent 
scoring of the same group for the t'.vo observers. Total 
initiation scores of socio-emotional acts for the ..ubjects 
in a group were compared, using the chi square stc.t_ 

Observers were trained until they reached a criterion level ■ 
of at least .20. Random reliability checks were taken after 
this point. The reliability of observerr, scoring socio- 
emotional acts ranged between .48 and .98. nost of the 
reliability scores were above .90, 
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VI . Post Meeting Interviej w 

The Post Meeting Questionnaire was divided into 

several parts. First, each staff member read six different 
degrees representing the relative importance or unimportance 
Of winning the game. The subject was asked which degree best 
described his feelings about winning the game. Second, the 
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subjects were shown a diagram illustrating the seating 
position of the team. They were asked to rank order the 
team members, including him.se If, on contribution of best ideas , 
^U ^rdance , and overall leader . He was then asked to rank order 
his three teammates according to how much he liked and how 
much he disliked them. Next the staff members read five 
degrees of en jo;;Sjm\ent or lack of enjoyment while playing the 
game. The subject was- asked which of the degrees best de- 
scribed his feelings while playing the game. They were also 
asked if anything made them angry during the game and if he 
ever felt at a disadvantage during the study. Finally, the 
subjects were asked if they would consider participating in 
another study and if they had any comments to make concerning 
their experience with the study. (Appendix J) 
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Chapter III 



RESULTS 

Introduction 

This study uses data obti^ined froiti the task inter- 
action as we.ll as data obtained from the socio-emotional 
interaction observed in each group. Since these groups were 
instructed to be "task-oriented" it is not surprising that 
a higher percentage of the total, interaction was task- 
related than socio-emotional . Statistical significance is 
reported only when P < .05, except on Tables 5 and 7 when 
P <.10.. 

TA'^.'^t^ 1 

Frequency and Proportion of All Acts Scored 

Classified as Task-Related or Socio-Smotional 

for Three Treatments 



Condition 


Task 


-Related 


Socio- 


-Emotional 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


A 


62.8 


2164 


37.2 


1283 


B 


56.9 


2068 


43.1 


1565 


O 


62 .5 


1799 


37.5 


1080 


A -f- B + B 


60.6 


6031 


39.4 


3920 
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The above table shows that the condition in which the 
highest percentage of socio-emotional acts took place was 
in Condition B, the Non-Relevance, Black and T'Jhite Expectation 

I 

Condition. 

Strictly speaking, the tvjo classi*_ications of "task” 
and "socio-emotional " are not mutually exclusive. Because 
these groups were so "task-oriented, " almost all of the inter- 
action was concerned with the task in some way. The socio- 
emotional categories do encompass some acts exclusively 
"process" oriented as opposed to "task-oriented" as well as 
some task acts with socio-emotional qualities. For example 
there was little double scoring of "Release of Tension" acts. 
These acts clearly did not fall into any of the four task 
categories. The "Raising and Lowering Status" categories 
encompassed some acts which 'were scored by the observers 
scoring task interaction. For example, if one subject asked 
. another, "Do you agree?", it was scored as an "Action 
Opportunity" by task observers and a "Raising Status" act 
by observers scoring socio-emotional acts. There was also 
some double scoring of evaluative acts. Although the ob- 
servers scoring socio-emotional interaction v;ere limited to 
those acts which specifically included personal reference 
to the initiator, these acts were also scored in the "Positive" 
or "Negative" categories. For example, "James is right," 

I 
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was scored as a "Raising Status" remark in the socio- 
emotional scoring system, and as a "Positive" act in the Jtahk- 
telated interaction system. "You guys really messed up," ,,as 
scored as a "Lowering Status" remark in one system, and a 
"Negative" act in the other. The investig -.tor recognizes 
double scoring as a problem in comparing task interaction 
with socio-emoUonal interaction, but the alternative of 
limiting the definitions of socio-emotional categories to 
strictly non-ta.sk remarks would have reduced the number of 
socio-amotional act.s so drastically, that any kind of an 
analysis would have been impossible . 

The socio-emotional life of these groups varied in 
both quantity and quality of socio-emotional acts. At one end 
Of the spectrum were relatively serious groups whose members 
seemed engaged in the ta.sk on an intellectual level, but 

showed little joy or dismay at the results of the roll of the 

» At tho othor end n-f c-v. j- 

->pectrum were groups composed 

Of boys Who could barely stay in their seats for excitement. 

They moaned and banged their heads on the table if they lost 

points, and cheered if they gained poj.nts. 

There were some members of groups who seemed espe- 

Uy sensitive to bringing a quiet member into the action, 

and in other groups, members were careful to congratulate a 
“good idea 



M U 



Rai.sing Status" remarks were much more common 
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than ’’Lowering Status" remarks. There was one group, hoW'- 
ever, in which the members practically wrestled with one 
another for control of the chain which marked the path on the 
game board. The feeling of belonging to a group and working 
together on the task was apparent in the many instances of 
"Group Solidarity" acts. The pronoun "we" v/as more common 
than "I" and comments vsuch as, "V7c ' ro really doing good," 
or "We're goin' to make it," occurred often. 

In some groups, l:here was one member, usually the 
assertive, who was particuiarly skillful in using a variety 
of socio-emotional techniques to get his way, Ke invariably 
controlled the chain and marked the path to be followed on 
the game board (scored as "Raising (I'/n Status"). He often 
had few qualms about pushing other members' imas off the 
board to prevent competition to his idea, (scored as "Lowering 
Status"), At the same time, he was clever enough to verbalize 
all of his ideas in the plural pronoun, "vwj" saying, "We 
better get to the goal," or "V7e changed our minds," (scored 
as "Group Solidarity"). He reinforced group members who went 
along with him ("Raising Status") and chastised those who 
disagreed, ("Lowering Status"), 

The clinical impression of the investigator was, and 
is, that most of these very skilled socio-emotional team 
members were black. The data, hov;ever, do not confirm that 
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Th. £ollo«i„g t.bl. pr.„„b. pt„p„„lon pf 

■U .PtP .pp„, p„ . ,p,.„ 

..Pb.P..l .„P ^ 

percentage was calculated for each rpace for all th 

•‘-'•it-t., a,oi all the groups 

in each condition. 



TABL.^ 2 
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■Mean Pg 



ClaH t ■*5=oi-ed 

laaaified as Socio-Emotional: 

By Race for Three Treatments 



Condition 









iMean Percent age 



A 

B 

C 

A + B -I- c 



Black 


^'Hiite 


3.2 .6 


36.3 


38,8 


37.3 


34.6 


36.7 


35.3 


CO 

• 

\D 






Note.— — n ^ 38 fo'£“ each v~\i-<e^ ■ 

n = 114 fp,- \ condition; 

for each race when <^onclit*i ntno 
combined. -ondilions are 

The mean percentage figure for -,11 , , , 

'^-’-1 bJ-eck subjects is 

indistinguishable from th-at for whit-, sub-iects r 

/U 0 .U.- suo^ects. Even when 

the analysis is restriptpd ^■•f• >• 

strioted to "assertives," the blacks have 

^ iTtean percentage of soci o • n 

socxo-emot.ronal acts a mere two percen- 
tage points higher than that for wh-ito 

■ ■ -vhire assertives. (Table 18) 
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The next section presents the theoretical background, 
indices of measurement and results, across all conditions, 
for each hypothesis. The final section presents the analysis 
of the data broken down by conditions. 

Results Across All Conditions 

Hypothesis 1, There will be more "Release of Tension" acts 
in groups in which the most assertive member is black than 
in groups in which the most assertive member is white , 

Theoretical Background: 

Black assertives are imbalanced units in every con- 
dition. Their state of the diffuse status characteristic 
(black) is negatively evaluated, and their performance in the. 
game is positively evaluated (high initiation and influence) . 
Balance theorists agree that imbalance produces tension. It 
is, therefore, predicted that groups where a black member is 
assertive will be more tense than groups where a white is 
assertive . 

Measurement of "Release of Tension": 

Tension is measured by a socio-emotional category, 

"Release of Tension" (RT) (Appendix H, Observer's Manual #2) 

The effect of the race of the assertive member and all group 

members on the number of "RT" acts in each group was investi- 

% 

gated. The total number of "RT" acts in groups where blacks 
were assertive was compared to the total number of "RT" acts 
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in groups where whites were assertive. To determine if white 
subjects release more or less tension than black subjects in 
the same groups, the percent of "RT" acts attributable to each 
individual in his group by his race and the race of the 
assertive was also investigated. That isj ..jlack and white sub- 
jects in groups where a black was assertive vjore compared 
with one another and black and white subjects in groups where 
a white was assertive were compared v;ith one another. The 
Randomization Test for Two Independent Samples was used to 
test significance. 

Results ; 

The results are the reverse of the prediction. 

Groups in which black are assertive release less tension than 
groups in which v;hites are assertive, although the difference 
is not statistically significant. 

A further ana3.ysi.s investigated "Release of Tension" 
acts by race of subjects in groups where a black member was 
assertive. The proportion of "Release of Tension" acts 
attributable to each individual in their group was computed. 
The percentage of "RT" for each black and each white group 
member was obtained by dividing the total number of "RT" 
acts in the group into the number of "RT" acts that indi- 
vidual initiated. The mean proportion was similar for black 
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TABLE 3 

Mean Number of Release of Tension Acts in Groups 

Bv Race of Assertive 



Race of Assertive 



Mean Number 



Black 

White 



20.9 

27.6 



Note.' — n « 24 black assertives; n ~ 33 white assertives 

and white subjects in groups where a black was assertive. 
However, in groups where whites were assertive, white subjects 
released more tension than black subjects. The difference is 
significant at the .05 level. 

TABLE 4 

Mean Percentage of Release of Tension Acts; 

By Race of Assertive and Raice of Subjects 
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Hypothesis 2, Black subjects who are the most assertive team 
members v;ill not be as well liked by their group members as 
will white subjects who are the most assertive members in 
their group. 

Theoretical Background: 

Hypothesis 2 v/as derived from Hypochesis 1. Hypothesis 
1 predicted that group members of black assertives would feel 
more- tension than team members of v;hite assertives. The black 
assertive, as an imbalanced unit,, was seen as the source of 
tension. It was assumed that team members, would recognize 
the black assertive as the source of tension, resent him for 
generating the tension, and express their resentment by 
disliking him. Since Hypothesis 1 was not upheld, there is 
no basis for the prediction made in Hypothesis 2 . 

Measurement of Affect; 

Degree of Affect was operationally defined as the 
rank order- position given to the assertive by his team member 
when he ranked all team members on how muck he liked them. 

Each subject was asked to rank order his team members, either 
1, 2 , or 3 representing his feelings of liking for them. 

The group member he liked the most was to be ranked in position 
number 1, the next most, position number 2, and the least, 
position number 3 . The Chi Square test was used to test 
significance 
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Results : 

The results are the reverse of the prediction. Black 
assertives are liked more than white assertives by their 
team members. This difference does not reach statistical 
significance, (p "^.10) 



TABLE 5 

Rank Order Position on Liking Given to Assertives 

By Their Group Members; 

By Race of Assertive 



~T 

Race of Assertive 


Rank Order Position* 


Total 




1 


2 

. 1 


3 




Black 


53,6% 

(n=37) 


31.9% 

(n-22) 


14.5% 
(n==10 ) 


100% 

(n==69) 


White 


40 .0% 
(n=38) 


30.5% 

(n=29) 


29.5% 

(n-28) 


100% 

(n--=95) 



Note. — Position 1 indicates most liked team member? 
position 2 indicates next most liked team member? position 3 
indicates least liked team member. 



*p < .10 



A Chi square test on the rating of black subjects did 
not reveal significant differences between their "affect 
rating" of black and white assertives. 
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TABLE 6 



Rank Order Position on Liking Given By 
Black Subjects To Their Assertive: 

By Race of Assertive 



Race of Assertive 


Rank Order Position 

. 


Total 


.1 


2 


3 


Black 


54,5?/o 
(n*12 ) 


36.4% 

(n«8) 


9 . 1% 
(n=*2 ) 


100% 

22 


White 

1 


46.0% 


30.2% 


23.8% 


10054 


(n=>29) 


(n^ilO) 


(n=3 


33 



White subjects in black assertive groups liked the 
assertive member more than white subjects in white assertive 
groups, although with a small number of subjects, the 
difference was not statistically significant. 

The value of Chi Square was less than .10 

TABLE 7 

Rank Order Position on Liking Given By 
VJhite Subjects To Their Asse.ruive: 

By Race of Assertive 



Race of Assertive ' 


Rank Order Posi 


tion’'’f 


Total 


1 


2 


3 


Black 


S3 .2% 
(n«25) • 


29.8% 

(n*«14) 


17.0% 

(n-8) 


100% 

47 


White 


28.1% 

(n=»9) 

1 


31.3% 

(n=>*.l0) 

1 


40 . 6% 
(n«13) 


100% 

32 



*p < .10 
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Hypothesis 3 . Members in groups vjhere a white is the most 
assertive member will enjoy participating in the group task 
more than members in the groups where blacks are the most 
assertive members. 

Theoretical Background: 

Hypothesis 1 predicted that there V70uld be more 
"Release of Tension" acts in groups v;here the most assertive 
member was black than in groups where the most assertive 
member was white. Tension v;as assumed to be an unpleasant 
state. Therefore, it was predicted that the members of 
groups which were expected to be tense 'would not enjoy the 
task as irnuch as members of groups which v/ere not expected 
to be tense. Since Hypothesis 1 was not confirmed, there is 
no theoretical basis for expecting this hypothesis to be 
confirmed . 

Measurement of Enjoyment 

In the Post Meeting Interview, subjects were asked 
to indicate which of the five alternatives best described 
their feeling while playing the game:' (1) enjoyed it a 
lot, (2) enjoyed it, (3) enjoyed it a little, (4) felt 
neutral about it, and (5) did not enjoy it. Very few sub- 
jects selected categories 3, 4 or 5. The tables, therefore, 
present the results of subjects v;ho selected either category 
1 or 2 as describing their degree of enjo^nuent while parti- 
cipating in the game task. The Chi Squ.are test was applied. 
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The hypothe.sis is not confirmed. There is little 
difference between the degree of enjoyment reported by sub- 
lects in black and white assertive groups, 

TABLE 8 

^Eniovefp.°f Heporting That They 

3 y ^ticipating in the Game "a lot": 

-By Race of Assertive 



Race of Assertive 



Proportion 



Black 

■'White 



73,4% (n ® 96) 
69. ,5% (n «132) 



To determine if the race of the .subject had any 
effect on the enjoyment level of subjects, the results of 
black and white subjects in black assertive groups were 

alyzed. Although there is a slight tendency for -white sub- 
jects xn black assertive groups to select "enjoyed it a lot" 

more than black subiects in 'f-'Kn 

3 in the oame goups, the difference 

significant. Table 9 also presents results for black 
and White members in white assertive groups. There are even 
smaller differences between black and white subjects in -white 
assertive groups than in black assertive groups. 
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TABLE 9 

Proportion of Subjects \>Jlio Reported That They 
Enjoyed Participating in the Game ”a lot": 

By Race of Assertive and Race of Subjects 



Race of Assertive 


Proportion 


Black 




Black S's 


60% (n - 48) 


White S ' s 


79% (n 48) 


White 




Black S ' s 


67% (n = 66) 


White S's 


68^^ (n « 66) 



Hypothesis 4. Black subjects who are the most assertive 
members in their group v;ill receive more negative behavior 
from white group members than v/ill white subjects who are 
the most assertive members in their groups » 



Theoretical Background: 

Negative behavior was predicted tc be a technique 
used by white subjects to establish balance in black asser- 
tive groups. If a large number of whites disagreed with the 
black assertive's suggestions and/or expressed hostility 
toward him, they would try to discourage him from continuing 
his assertive role, assume an assertive role themselves, and 
thus establish balance in their groups. 
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Measurement of Negative Behavior: 

There are two independent measures of negative be- 
havior, One is the number of negative acts directed tov;ard 
the assertive group member by each member in his group. The 
analysis was based on a percentage obtain d from number of 
negative acts directed toward the most assertive member bv 
a subject , over the, 

Total number of acts that subject d ir ected toward the 
most assertive member. This v^'as taken from task-related 
interaction explained in Observer's Manual #1. (Appendix G) 

The Randomization Test for Two Independent Samples was applied. 
Second, the Observer's Evaluations of both the 
quantity and quality of resistance the a.ssertive group member 
faced were used as indices of negative behavior. The Chi 
Square Test was applied. Observers failed to rank three 
groups, two containing black assertives and one containing 
a white assertive. 

Results : 

The hypothesis is not c;cnfir.:ied, 

1. "Negative" acts of white PAibjects toward black and white 
assertives: The Randomizwotion Test for Two Independent 

.Samples revealed that v/hites in blah}: assertive groups did 
not direct significantly more negative acts to the assertive 
member than whit^ in white assert.! ve groups. 
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TABLE 10 

Mean Proportion of All Task Acts Scored as Negative 
Directed Toward Assertives By White Subjects 



Race of Assertive 


Mean Proportion 


Black 


13,8% 


White 


11 , 6% 



Note. — The proportion was based on the number of 
negative acts directed tov/ard an assertive by a subject 
divided by the total number of acts directed tov;ard an asser- 
tive by that subject. 

2. Observer's Evaluation of the "Quantity of Resistance" 
faced by the Assertive Member: The quantity of resistance 

faced by an assertive group member was described by the 
following categories: (1) he had a very difficult time 

getting his suggestions followed; (2) he had a moderate 
amount of difficulty; (3) he had a fairly easy time getting 
his way, and, (4) he had very little resistance, almost no 
disagreement. If the categories are dichotomized, looking 
at black and white assertives who had a "moderately difficult" 
or "very difficult" time and those who had an easy time 
getting their way, the following result v;as found: There are 

no significant differences between the quantity of resistance 
faced by black assertives and the quantity of resistance faced 




by white assertives. 
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TABLE 11 



Probability of Observers Scoring Resistance 
Faced by Assertives as "Moderately Di^-ricult 
’’Very Difficult": by Race of Assei tive 



Race of Assertive 


Probability 


Black 


41% 


White 


31% 





Note.— n “ 22 for black assertives; n =■ 32 for white assertive 

3. Observer's Evaluation of the Quality of Resistance Faced 
by the Assertive Member: Observers choose one of the three 

categories to describe the type of resistance faced by an 
assertive group member: (1) Mainly counter-suggestions, 

other' members offer competing suggestions to those of the 
leader, (2) Mainly task disagreements with the leader’s 
suggestions, (3) task disagreements or counter-suggestions 
plus personal negative evaluations. If none of the above 
described the task situation of the assertive group member, 
the observers did not circle any category. Table 12 looks 
at those assertives whose resistance was mainly counter - 
suggestions and those assertives whose resistance contained 
disagreement with his suggestions and/or personal negative 
evaluation. The type of resistance faced by white and black 
asseiT'tivGs is not significantly different* 
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TABLE 12 

Probability of Observers Scoring 
Counter-Suggestions as the Type of 
Resistance Faced by Assertives: 



by Race of 


Assertive 


Race of Assertive 


Proportion 


Black 


55% 


White 


64% 



Note. — n-22 for blacks; n'*32 for whites. 



Hypothesis 4A. More black group members v/ill attempt to be- 
come the most assertive member in their group and fail than 
white group members . 

Theoretical Background; 

This hypothesis rests on Hypothesis 4 which predicted 
that black assertives would have more negative behavior 
directed toward them than white assertives. If white subjects 
actually did direct a lot of negative behuvior toward blacks, 
some black subjects might be unseated from an assertive 
position. This hypothesis was included because the investi- 
gator wanted to know if there were a significant number of 
blacks who tried to become the most assertive member in their 
group and failed. Since Hypothesis 4 was not confirmed, there 
is no theoretical basis for assuming that this hypothesis 
will be confirmed. 
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Measurement of Attempted Assertion: 

Attempted assertion is defined by the number of 
’’unique suggestions" a group member makes. If a group member 
makes the same number or more unique suggestions than the 
assertive in his group, he is considered to have attempted to 
become the most assertive group member. The Chi Square Test 
was applied. 



Results : 

The hypothesis is not confirmed. V/hite subjects are 

It’ 

slightly more likely to attempt to become assertives in both 
black and white assertive groups than are black subjects. A 
higher percentage of both black and white subjects attempt 
to become assertives in groups where a white is assertive 
than in groups where a black is assertive. 



Hypothesis 5. Members of groups in which the most assertive 
member is black will less often evaluate. the most assertive 
member as having the best ideas in the group, doing the most 
to guide and direct the group, and being the overall leader, 
than will members of groups in which the assertive member 
is white . 



Theoretical Background: 

It was predicted that group members would ignore a 
black assertive's superior performance as a technique to 
maintain balance in their groups. Refusal to be aware of the 
black assertive's performance would spare the group members 
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TABLE 13 

Proportion of Subjects Making the Same or a 
Greater Number of Suggestions than’ the 
Assertive: By Race of Subject 

and Race of Assertive 



Race of Assertive 


Race of Subject 


Proportion 




Black 

(n™24) 


12 . 5 % 


Black 








VTliite 

(n"=^4B) 


14.6% 




Black 

(n~66) 


16.6% 


White 


VJhite 
(n»33 ) 


21.1% 






1 



the knowledge of imbalance in their group and they v;ould 
thereby avoid the tension v?hich is generated by imbalance . 



Measurement of Evaluations: 

Subjects rated one another on the basis of leadership, 
best ideas and guidance contributed in the game. First, the 
subjects* rating of the ar?sertive group member, including 
his rating of himself on these three indices was analyzed. 
Second, the degree of consensus about the assertive group 
member, excluding his ratings of himself was investigated. 

The Chi Square Test was used to test significance. 
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Results : 

The hypothesis is not confirmed. 

1, Leadership: Subjects rated one another on the basis of 

leadership by selecting one group member ’'.vho stood out as the 
"overall" group "leader." (Appendix i, Post Meeting Interviev/) 
Black assertives v;ere slightly more likely than white asser- 
tives to be rated as "leader" by bothblacl; and white group 
members. The difference in rating of black and white asser- 
tives by their teammates, is significant. • 

TABLE 14 



Proportion of Most A.ssertive Members Chosen 
as "Overall Leader" by his Teammates: 

By Race of Assertive and Race of Rater 



Race of Assertive 




Race of Rater 


Proportion* 

-i-i-i ■ ---L'.Tri -r-i-r-t f --■. r 


"" 1 

I 


1 

1 Black (n-48) 


64% 


Black 


. 




• 


VRiite (n=-^4G) 


78% 


1 


i 

1 . , ^ 






Black (n="66) ^ 

1 


50% 


White 








White (n-'GB) 


56% 



* p < .05 



2. Ideas and Guidance: The results present the percentage 

of black and white subjects v;ho rated the assertive group 
member as third and fourth rank when asked to rank order their 
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lusmlDOitrs on i ^-p * n 

on r.ne index of best ideas contributed to the 

game and amount of guidance and direction contributed to 

the game, if the assertive group member <vho is the "top man" 

on initiation and/or influence ■! n ^ 

-.tuv^ricG ..o ,.ated third or fourth, he 

is considered to be underrated On s-n-i-n ■ 

* indices of ideas and 

^Uldano© 4 loXcick^ •' “1 1 

tecK. underrate olack assertives less than blacks 

underrate white assertives, but the differences are small and 

not Significant. A similar percentage of white sub-jects under 

«te black and white assertives on both indices of guidance 



and ideas. 



TABLE 15 

Proportion of Most Assertive Members Who Were 
Rated Rank Order Position 3 or 4 on 
Best Ideas: By Race of Assertive 

and Race of Rater 



Race of Assertive 


Race of Rater 


1 Proportion 


Black 


Black (n~48) 


17% 




White (ii'-’-iO 


15% 


White 


Black (n==66) 


20% 


[ 


White (n--66) ; 


14% 
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TABLE 16 

Proportion of Most Assertive Members in Group 
Being Rated Rank Order Position 3 or 4 on 
Guidance: By Race of Assertive 

and Race of Rater 



Race of Assertive 


Race of Rater 


Proportion 




Black (n”48) 


13% 


Black 


White (n=48). 


15% 




Black (n-66) 


21% 


^^ite 


Vvliite (n"*66) 


14% 


3, Degree of Consens 


us: The assertive's 


1 ratings were ex- 



eluded in this analysis in order to avoid a "false modesty" 
effect on the results. If two of the three teammates, or all 
three tearomates agreed that the assertive was, (1) leader, 

(2) top rank man on "best ideas, " (3) top rank man on 
"guidance," the group was defined as having consensus about 
the assertive. The black assertive's teammates had a greater 
degree of consensus that the assertive was the "leader," the 
"top man" on ideas contributed to the game cind the "number one 
man" on guidance contributed to the game, than did the white 
assertive's tearomates. Rone of the differences were significant. 
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TABLE 17 



Proportion of High Consensus Groups 
on Indices of Leadership, 

Best Ideas and Guidance 



Index 


Black (n“24) 


White (n~33) 


Leadership 


19.2% 


. 60 . 6% 


Best Ideas 


19, .2% 


66.6% 


Guidance 


70. 8°^ 


6 3 . S% 



Note. — "High Consensus" means 2 or 3 of the assertive’s 
teammates rated the assertive as rank order position 1 on 
leadership, best ideas and guidance. 



Hypothesis 6, Black subjects who are the most assertive 
members in their groups will display more socio-emotional 
behavior than white subjects who are the most assertive 
members in their groups. 

Theoretical Background; 

Hypotheses l*-5 predict that the black assertives will 
have a more difficult time maintaining influence than the 

I?. 

white assertives. It was predicted that ne v;ould receive 
more negative behavior from v;hite subjects than, the v/hite 
assertives,, (Hyp, 4) j tnat l^e v/ould not be as well liked 
(Hyp, 2) or as highly evaluated as the white assertive, (Hyp. 5) . 
The group in which he participated v;a,s predicted to be more 
tense (Hyp, 1) and less enjoyable (Hyp. 3) than groups in 
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which whites were assertive. To deal with these difficulties, 
it was predicted that he would have to spend more time than 
the white assertive in the areas of CEcothino out feelings, 

making friends or handling hostility ;;nd would thereby display 
more socio-emot:.onal bohavior. 



Measurement of Soc.Lo-Emotional behavior r 

T?iere were t\\’o indepenck-nrc measurer, of rocio- 

eiTiotional behavior i-i i io 

inc. i.ri&u 1., oa-ed on socj.o--emotxonal 

"acts" of the assertive group mtnbora that ware scored by 
observers in the socio-eraotional category system. To control 
for overall amount of interaction, the c.srartive's number of 
socio-emotional and task octs v;.r,rc added together. The 
proportion of socio-eraotional acts v-nn determined by dividing 
the number of socio-eraotional acts and task interaction com- 
bined, into the number of socic-oraotionai acts. The 
Randomization Test for "Avo Indeponden;-. Samples was applied, 
Socio-emotional behavior was also mRasured by observers who 
described the way in which the raiinertive me.abar dealt with 
resistance. Observers' evaluations are bared on ti,snty-two 
black assertives and .-.hirty-three white assa.-tives. Socio- 
emotional acts and Task acts v/ere .'■waorert for the tv/enty- 
four black and thirty-three white u.sbertivee. The chi Square 
statistic was used to test nignif ican'co . 
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Results : 

The hypothesis is not confirmed. The difference in 
the mean proportion of all acts initiated by black and white 
assertives which were classified as "sooio-emotional'' is 
v<2ry slight and not statistically significant. 



TABLE 18 

Mean Proporation of Socio-Emotional Acts 
Initiated by Assertives 
By Race of Assertive 



1 

Race of Assertive 


Mean Pro^portion 


Black (n«24) 


42.4% 


i(^ite (n**33) 


40 .4% 



Observers selected on© or 
categories to describe the way in 
bers dealt with resistance: (1) 



more of the following 



which assertive group mem- 
"used logical task- 



oriented explanations to support his suggestions," (2) "won 
support for his suggestions by being friendly and supportive 
to others in the group, " (3) "tried to initimidate the 

other members by ignoring disagreement and being hostile to 



Other suggestions . " 

The categories were divided between purely 
oriented" behavior (Category 1) and other categorie 



" task** 

s indicating 



« 
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7a 



some kind of socio-emotional behavior in dealing with re- 

I 

sistance (Categories 2 and 3). White assertives used a 
purely “task-oriented" technique for dealing with resistance 

I 

more often than black assertives but the differences are not 
statistically significant. 



TABLE 19 

Probability of Observers Scoring "Used Logical 
Task-Oriented Explanations" as the V7ay in hinich 
the Assertive Dealt With Resistance: 

By Race of Assertive 




Results Comparing Black Expectation Condition to 
Black and ^skite Expectation Conditions 

In the Black and ^STliite Expectation Conditions, White 

subjects as well as black subjects had another basis besides 

race on which to form expectations for the perforniance of 

black teammates in the game. During Expectation Training in 

these Conditions, black subjects were assigned a high status 

as a teacher and builder of a transistor radio, and white 

V 

subjects saw that the blacks were competent at both teaching 
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and building the radio. Expectations could foe based on these 
two related, positive, perfoirmance characteristics or on the 
negative state of the diffuse status characteristic. Subjects 
might also combine the information from both these sources in 
forming their expectations. Therefore, it v;as predicted 
that the hypotheses in the study would not .be as strongly 
upheld by the results in the Blaclc and Uhite .Expectation 
Conditions as in the Black Expectation Condition where v;hites 
did not have any positive basis ui^on which to form expec" 
tations for their black teammates. 

Specifically, there should be more 'Tveloase of Tension" 
acts in black assertive groups in the Black Expectation' 
Condition {Condition A) than in the Conditions x^llere both 
blacks and whites expectations are treated (Conditions B & C) . 
Black assertives should be better liked by their teammates 
in the Conditions B and C than in Condition .A. Subject:: 
should enjoy participating in black assertive groups le.ss in 
Condition A than in Conditions B and C. Black assertives 
should receive less negative behavior in the Conditions whore 
both black and vjhite expectations are treated (Condition.^ B 
and C) than in the Condition where only black subject's 
expectations are treated (Condition A) . Black assertives 
should be evaluated highvsr in Conditions B and C than in 
Condition A. Finally, black assertives should initiate a 
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smaller proportion of sooio-erootional behavior in Conditions 
B and C than in Condition A, 

The ^following results compare the Black Expectation 
Condition (condition A) to the Black and vjhite Expectation 
Conditions (Conditions B and c) . There were nineteen groups 
n in each of the throe conditions. The results in the two 
Black and ifliite Expectation Conditions have been combined in 
the tables below (Conditions B and c) . Some results found in 

the previous section have been omitted here because of the 
small number of cases. 

"Release of Tension": Table 20, presents the results 

of the mean number of "Release of Tension" acts in black and 

white assertive groups in Condition A and in Conditions B 

and C. The mean number of "Release of Tension" acts in 

black assertive groups in Condition A is higher than the mean 

number of "Release of Tension" acts in black assertive groups 

in conditions B and c. Subjects in white assertive groups 

Conditions B and C, release more tension than subjects 

lack assertive groups in the same conditions. Subjects 

in black assertive groups in Condition A release very slightly 

more tension than subjects in white assertive groups in the 
same condition. 
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TABLE 20 

Mean Number of Release of Tension Acts in Groups: 
By Race of Assertive and Condition 



Race of Assertive 


Condition 


A 


B & C 


Black 


24-3"/o 


20.3% 




(n'«6) 


(n«18) 


White 


22.4% 


29,3% 


• 


(n’^«13) 


(n“20) 



Degree of Affect: Table 21 presents the proportion of black 

subjects who reported that they liked the assertive the best 
in their group in Condition A and Conditions B and C. A 
higher proportion of black subjects reported that they liked 
the black assertive the best in Conditions B and C than in 
Condition A. More black subjects reported that they liked 
the white assertive the best in Condition A than in 
Conditions B and C, 

Table 22 presents the proportion of v;hite subjects 
who reported that they likea the assertive the best in 
Condition A and Conditions B and C„ More white subjects in 
black assertive groups reported that they liked the assertive 
best in all conditions than white subjects in white assertive 
groups . 
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TABLE 21 

Proportion of Black Subjects Who Reported 
Tliat They Liked the Assertive Best: 

By Race of Assertive and Condition 



Race of Assertive 


Condition 


A 


B & C 


Black 


33.0% 


53.5% 




{ n*='2 ) 


(n=*10) 


White 


50.0% 


41.0% 




(n«13) 


(n=16) 



T/vBLE 22 



Proportion of t^Jliite Subjects Who Reported 
They Liked the Assertive Best: 

By Race of Assertive and Condition 



Race of Assertive 


Condition 


A 


B & C 


Black 


58.0% 


51.5% 






(««19) 


White 


31.0% 


27.5% 




(rnA) 
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Level of Enjoyment: More black and white subjects in white 

assertive groups selected the category "enjoyed it a lot" 
than subjects in black assertive groups in Condition A. A 
higher percentage of black subjects in black assertive groups 
in Conditions B and C reported that they enjoyed the game 
"a lot" than in Condition A. White subjects in black asser- 
tive groups in Conditions D and C v;ere more likely to report 
that they enjoyed the game "a lot" than were white subjects 
in white assertive groups in the same conditions. 

TABLE 23 

Proportion of Black Subjects Who Reported 
That They Enjoyed the Game "a lot": 

By Race of Assertive and Condition 



Race of Assertive 


Condition 


A 


B & C 


Slack 


50% 


67% 




(n»6) 


(n«*25) 


White 


62% 


67% 




(n«16) 


{n^2B) 
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TABLE 24 

Proportion o£ white Subjects VJho Reported 
That They Enjoyed the Game *’a lot : 

By Race of Assertive and Condition 




Amount of Negative Behavior: Blaoh assertives received 

slightly less negative behavior, from white subjects in 
Condition A than in Conditions B and C. Black assertives 
received more negative behavior than white assertives in 
Condition A and about the same proportion of negative be- 
havior as white assertives in Conditions B and C. 

Evaluation of Assertives: A higher proportion of both black 

and white subjects chose the black assertive as "overall 
leader" in all Conditions, than the vhite assertive. 
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TABLE 25 

Mean Proportion of All Task Acts Scored 
as Negative ^'irhich Were Directed Toward 
the Assertives by VJhite Subjects: 

By Race of Assertive and Condition 




TABLE 26 

Proportion of Black Subjects Who Chose 
the Assertive in Their Group as 
the "Overall Leader": By Race 
of Assertive and Condition 



Race of Assertive 


Condition 


A 


B & C 


Black 


10 % 


56% 




(n«7) 


1 (n*='20} 


White 


60% 


49?^o 




(n'=>15 ) 


(n~18) 
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Proportion of Wliite Subjects Vlho Chose 
the Assertive in Their Group as 
the "Overall Leader": By Race 

of Assertive and Condition 



8b 



Race of Assertive 


Condition 


A 


B Sa C 


Black 


83.0^% 


78.5%, 




(n«10) 


(n=27) 


White 


58.0% 


54.0% 




(n»15) 


(n=22) 



There was a higher proportion of high consensus 
groups in which blacks were assertive, than in which whites 
were assertive, on the indices of best ideas and leadership 
in all conditions. On the index of guidance, there is a 
similar proportion of high consensus groups for black and 
white assertives in Condition A, but a higher proportion of 
high consensus black assertive groups in Conditions B and C, 
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28 

Proportion of High Consensus Groups on 
indices of Leadership, Best Ideas, 
and Guidance: By Condition 



Condition 


Leadershijs 


Best Xdcj.s 


Guidance 




A 

Black Assertive 


83.0% 

(n*^5) 


03 ,0% 
(n’=^'-5 ) 


S6.0% 

(n™4) 




White Assertive 


69.0% 

(n«9) 


77.0% 
(h*10 ) 


69.0% 

(n-9) 




B & C 

Black Assertive 


79.0% 

(n»'14) 


79.0% 

(n»^14) 


74.5% 

(n-13) 




White Assertive 


52.0% 

(n-11) 




56.0% 

(n«=12) 


58.8% 

(n~12) 





Proportion of 
initiated a s 



Socio-Er.iotional Behavior: Black assertives 

lightly higher proportion of nocio'-emotional 



acts in Condition A than in Conditions B and C. Black 
assertives initiated a slightly higher proportion of socio- 
emotional acts than white assertives in ?.ill conditions, 
although the differences in proportiorus between black and 
white assertives are smaller In Conditions B and C than in 
Condition A, 
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TABLE 29 

Mean Proportion of All Acts Scored as 
Socio-Emotional Which Were Initiated by 
the Assertive; By Race of Assertive 
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chapter IV 

I 

INTERPRETATION 



Introduction 

It was predicted that assertive behavior on the part 
of a black group member would produce negative reactions 
from white teammates and these white reactions would affect 
the black assertive's behavior. The investigator was con- 
cerned with this possibility because of the broader impli- 
cations of the prediction for desegregated classrooms. 
Specifically^ if superior performance on the part of a black 
student elicits hostile and unfriendly reactions from white 
students, the black student may lower his academic perform- 
ance level to avoid these reactions to him. Xrv/in Katz 
hypothesizes the hostility of white students as "a social 
threat component" for black students. Black students might 
attempt to minimize socicil threat by decreasing their interest 
and competence in school work. 

The results indicate that under certain conditions, 
assertive blacks do not receive negative behavior or attitudes 
from white teammates and do not behave differently from 

39 
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assertive whites. In Katz' terms, the assertive black sub- 
jects in this study are not subjected to a "social threat 
component." They are, therefore, not forced to behave in a 
way which v^ould reduce white hostility. The behavior of 
white and black assertives is very similar and they are 
treated and perceived similarly by group raerabers . 

The blaclv assertive is liked as u’ell or better by 
white subjects as the white assertive. The black assertive's 
contribution to the game is evaluated as high or higher than 
that of white assertives. T\fhite subjects do not direct 
significantly more negative behavior to blacl: than to white 
assertives. Subjects in groups where blacks are assertive 
release less tension than subjectn in groups in which whites 
are assertive and report that they enjoy the game "a lot" as 
often as subjects in white assertive groups. Finally, the 
black assertives do not initiate a significantly larger pro- 
portion of socio-emotional behavior than "he white assertives. 

The important question to answer is, "V/hat were the 
conditions which produced tnese results?" Three, possible 
explanations will be investigated. First, the results in 
the condition v;here only black expectations v.’ere treated will 
be compared to the results in the conditions where both 
black and white expectations v;ero treated to determine the 
impact of Expectation Training for subjects of both races 
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on the results. Second, the nature of the task will be 
examined and literature relevant to the effect of task struc* 
ture on group interaction v.»ill be reviewed to gain insight 
into the relationship between the task, and results in this 
study. Finally the broader social condition of racial 
relations in the society at large will be considered to ex- 
plore the possibility that changes in the society may have 
been reflected in the small groups. Before these consi- 
dertations can be investigated, the validity of this 
particular study must be que^stioned. In particular, the 
investigator will examine the possibility that the results 
were affected by an inappropritate theoretical framev/ork 
and by artifacts of measurement. 

Examination of the Theoretical Framework 

A theoretical framework provides the basis for 
generating specific hypotheses. It, therefore, determines 
what elements and relationships the invost,i.gator v;ill examine. 
If the theoretical framev;ork is an inappropriate one for a 
study, the researcher may find that he had concentrated his 
attention on inconsequential or peripheral issues and over- 
looked the central ones. Once the frcutieW'Dr}: is adopted and 
the results ax'e gathered within the framework, however, it 
is merely “post hoc" guessing to assume the study would have 
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been more valuable if a different theoretical framework naa 
been selected* One is nevertheless obliged to discuss the 
possible inadequacies of the theoretical framework of one's 
study in order to inform other researchers of the possible 
perils of using the same framev/ork for similar studies. The 
following discussion suggests some difficulties with using 
Balance Theory as the theoretical framework in this study. 

The Diffuse Status Characteristic of race is a very 
different independent variable from those used in most studies 
of balance. Typical examples of variables used in balance 
studies are "like" vs. "dislike" or "agreement" vs. "disagree- 
ment." They share the quality of being clearly positive or 
negative. The theory is appropriate for these variables. 

The theory states that imbalanced structures will change in 
the direction of balance. If p. likes o, but disagrees with 
him, several hypotheses can be generated from the theory. 

For example, £ may decide that he does not like p_ or that he 
does not disagree with o,. P. may try to change £* s mind or 
decide that the issue of disagreement is not important. 

Many studies have examined these and similar hypotheses 
generated from Balance Theory, 

The concept of Diffuse Status Characteristics does 
not as easily fit into the balance formulation because there 
are both positive and negative elements in each state of 
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the Diffuse Status Characteristic. The overall ’’general 
expectation state” for the black subjects is considered to 
be negative, but there are several expectations which are 
positive. For example, blacks are seen as athletic or musical. 
Although the black and white state of thej Diffuse Status 
Characteristics of race have been referred to as being aiffer- 
entially evaluated, it is misleading to equate these concepts 
with those used in most balance studies. They are not 
totally negative or totally positive in the same sense that 

the concepts of like vs. dislike are. 

Another difficulty with the concept of Diffuse Status 
Characteristics is determining its relative weight vis a vis 
the specific performance characteristic on the game. Newcomb, 
one 'of the first balance theorists, introducea the idea of 
"strength” or degree of difference in weight between two 
factors that arc imbalanced. (Taylor, p. 22) For example., 
if p likes o a great deal and does not care too much about 
the issue over which they disagree, liking v/ould have a 
greater relative weight than disagreement. It might be formu* 
lated as a plus three liking and a minus one disagresmont . 
This is an iiaportant concept because it gives the balance 
theorist greater precision in predicting how balance will be 
restored, According to Rosenborg's and Abe Ison's "principle 
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of least cost# " balance will be rescorea requiring che 
fewest number of sign changes. 'sTaylor, p. 38) In the above 
example, balance theorists would predict that balance would 
be restored by a change- in the disagreement factor, vSince 
this would require fewer sign changes than changing liking. 

The Theory of Diffuse Status Characteristics does not 
specify the strength of the Diffuse Scatus Characteristics as 
opposed to a specific performianco characteristic. It would 
depend upon which Diffuse vStatus Characteristic and which 
specific performance characteristic are in an irabalanced 
state. It would also depend upon each individual’s per- 
ception of the characteristics. For some subjects, race may 
be much more important than any perceived competence on a 
specific task. For others, a specific performance competence 
may have greater weight than the Diffuse Status Characteristic. 

A third problem with applying Balance Theory to the 
concept of Diffuse Status Cliaracteristics in the possibility 
that the Diffuse Status Characteristic v;as not activated for 
some individuals. If there ware, any black or white subjects 
who did not negatively evaluate the state of being black or 
positively evaluate the state of being v.'hite, those subjects 
did not perceive j.mba lance when a black subject became asser- 
tive. Balance theory is completely inappropriate for these 
subjects and all the predictions based on the thoojry should 
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not be expected to hol^. 

By definitio/f a '’balanced group" existed only 
members in the group were in a balanced state. Because 



if all 
the 



black assertive is an imbalanced unit, the group of which he 
was a member is considered to be imbalancea. A group in 
which a white group member was assertive is considered to be 
balanced. This formulation ignores the problem of the unasser- 
tive white subject in a group where the other white was 
assertive.- He is also in an imbalanced state, with a positive 
state of the Diffuse Status Characteristic, and a negative 
state of the specific performance characteristic. The balance 
formulation in this study focused on the assertive and did 
not take into account the imbalance of the other white subject 
in groups where one white was assertive. 

The use of Balance Theoi'y in this study is seriously 
complicated by the effect of Expectation Training on the 
balance or imbalance of group members. The assumption of the 
study was that black assertives are imbalanced units and 
white assertives are balanced units,' In the condition where 
only black expectations for their own performance were 
treated, black subjects may not have perceived imbalance if 
their black teammate or even they, themselves, became assertive. 
More critical, however, is the effect of Expectation Training 
when both black and white subjects' expectations for black 
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subjects wejt-e valteieu . ixx ImtJI 1 'i.*i vw V*»* if A V«»l W v*» 4» *w» >rJ wV W u. if *w* i fci Ci Jt 

v.'hite subjects krAew that blacks '^vera ciissigned a high state 
on two related performance characteristics, building a 
transistor radio and teaching a white subject' how to build 
the radio. Wliiteswere not explicitly assigiied any state on 
these performance characteristics. However, black and white 
subjects could assume that whites were "low" on the perfor- 
mance characteristics. If subjects assigned white assertives 
a low state on the performance characteristics related to 
the radio, white assertives would also be imbalanced units. 
If/ or when this occurred. Balance Theory would be an in- 
appropriate framework for predicting the results. Black 
assertives and v;hite assertives may have entered the game 
task with opposite states of Diffuse Status Characteristic 
and the two related performance characteristics. 

Tension is a central part of Balance Theory and was a 
major concept in formulating the hypotheses of this study. 
Indeed, most of the hypotheses v;ere derived from the assump- 
tion of Balance Theory that imbalance generates tension. 

* n 

The investigator confined measurement of tension in this 
study to accs which demonstrated "release of tension." If 
tension xvcre felt, but not expressed by any "Release of 
Tension" act, it was not measured. (See OberverfW Manual II, 

3 ''' 

Appendix H) Thus, it is possible that tension C3^;p'erienced 
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by group members was not 



Problems v^ith measuring tension are not peculiar to 
this study. Taylor points out that, ” . . . the lack of 
agreement in the theoretical literature on how to conceptually 
define tensicn has been (in part) responsible for a number 
of divergent procedures for measuring tension in experiments 
and studies." (Taylor, p. 276) Until consensus on a defi- 
nition of tension is reached and reliable measuring instru- 
ments are developed, every study which purports to measure 
tension is subject to question, 

A beginning attempt to conceptualize tension would 
be to distinguish between tension build-up and tension 
release. There are four stages predicted by Balance Theory: 
imbalance, tension, change toward balance and tension 
reduction. (Taylor, p. 113 ) Tho qualitative differences 
between tension and tension reduction must be specified be- 
fore they can be measured. It may have been unwise to rely 

so heavily upon a concept that is undefined and difficult to 
measure. 

V A final problem with the selection of Balance Theory 

as the framework for this study is the lack of scope con- 
ditions developed in the theory for interaction situations. 

Most balance studies examine changes in c\'ttitude by means 
of interview or questionnaire. Formulating hypotheses for 
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restoring balance through interaction is a more complicated 
phenomenon to predict and measure. The investigator did not 
have the benefit of previous studies to predict how imbalanced 
four-man groups would interact with one another. 

To summarize, there are three major prob3uems with the 
use of Balance Theory for this study. First the complexity 
ol the concept of Diffuse Status Charr'.ctejriotics and the inter* 
vention of Expectation Training prevents a clear-cut identifi- 
cation of balanced or imbalanced situations. tSecond, the 
phenomenon of tension is difficult to define and measure. 

Third, there is very little in the way of theoretical guide- 
lines for generating predictions concerning behavioral 



interaction from Balance Theory. 



Problems of Measurement 

The tv;o concepts which were the most difficult to 
define and measure v/ere; (1) "assertives" and [2) "socio- 
emotional" behavior. 

’’Assertives" were identi.fied in two v;ays: (1) the 

• group member who was both the highest initiator and most 

influential in his group was selected as the group’s assertive; 
and, (2) if the *'top initiator v;8£i not the most influential 
member in the group, the .Observer ' s evaluation of who was the 
"leader" of the group was used zo identify the assertive. 
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restoring balance through interaction is a more complicated 
phenomenon to predict and measure. The investigator did not 
have the benefit of previous studies to predict how imbalanced 
four-man groups would interact with one another. 

To summarize, there cire three rnajox* problems with the 
use of Balance Theory for this study. First the complexity 
of the concept of Diffuse Status Characte^rictics and the inter- 
vention of Expectation Training prevents a clear-cut identifi- 
cation of balanced or imbalanced situations. Second, the 
phenomenon of tension is difficult to define and measure. 

Third, there is very little in the way of theoretical guide- 
lines for generating predictions concerning behavioral 
interaction from Balance Theorv. 



Problems of Measurement 

The tv 7 .o concepts which v/ore the most difficult to 
define and measure were; (1) "assertives" and (2) "socio- 
emotional” behavior, 

"Assertives" were identified in two ways: (1) the 

group member who v;as both the highest initiator and most 
influential in his group was selected as the group's assertive,* 
and, (2) if the 'top initiator wee not the most influential 
member in the group, the .Observer ' s evaluation of who was the 
"leader" of the group was used to identify the assertive. 
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In alxTiost half of the groups the "assertive” was identified 
by the Oberserver's Evaluation of leadership. 

It may be objected that if the assertive not both 

the "top" initiator and most influential me:aber in the group, 
it might be unwise to consider him ets the most assertive 
member in the group. "Assertiveness" implies a combination 
of having many suggestions in the game and being persuasive 
enough to gain agreement v'ith those suggestions. These 
qualities should be reflected in both the initiation and 
influence measure. Therefore, the "assertives" defined by 
Observer Evaluation of leadership may not hewe behaved in a 
truly assertive fashion in the group and the Inch of confir- 
mation of the predictions could be attributed to the broad 
definition of "assertiveness," 

The investigator analyKod the data again, excluding 
all those "assertives" who were chooon by Observer Evaluation. 
This analysis looks remarkably similar to the tables in the 
Results section, Chapter XXI. Very briefly, there was more 
tension in white assertive than black assertive groups; black 
assertives were liked better than white assertives by both 
black and white subjects; whites found black assertive groups 
more enjoyable to participate in than v;hite assertive groups. 
Black assertives did not receive more negative behavior than 
white assertives; (these were even smaller differences than 
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in the major analysis); black assemves were tivaiuacea 
higher than white asscrtivevS ; and although the Observer’s 
Evaluation indicates that black assertives were less purely 
task-oriented than white assert ives, the differences! in the 
mean percentage of socio-emotional acts between black and 
white assertives were small. 

The investigator did not use the above analysis ' in 
Chapter III because the number of cases was too small to 
analyze the data by condition. If the results had differed 
substantially from those included in Chapter III, the in- 
vestigator would have been obliged to forego a "by condition" 
analysis in the interests of greater precision of measure- 
ment. The more conservative definition of "assertives," 
however, did not alter the results. 

Problems also exist with identifying and measuring 
"socio-emotional" behavior. Although R. F. Bales has 
defined and described six areas of socio-emotional behavior, 
the investigator did not find that all of these were appli- 
cable to the groups which v/ere' observed. (Bales, Interaction 
Processes Analysis ) The four categories of socio-emotional 
behavior in this study were adapted from Bales, but the 
description of this behavior v;as restricted to verbal and 
non-verbal acts common to the specific task of the study. 

The description of socio-emotional behavior in this study is 
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useful to those who p.lan to use a similar hash and a similar 
age range of subjects in their experiment. 

The investigator watched several tapes O'f games in 
the previous study and discussed w'ith tv^o ^'’'bservers any be- 
haviors which were not clearly taslc or socio-emotional , One 
of the Observers v;as black; she pointed out some behaviors of 
the black subjects which V7ere missed by the investigator and 
the other Observer. After many sessions of preliminary 
viewing, the Observers' Manual was written and the Observers 
trained. (See Appendix H, Otaerservers' Manual 2) The 
investigator and staff believed that the socio-emotional 
categories encompassed most of the behavior in the group 
which was not purely task-oriented. 

There is no v/ay to document possible inadequacies 
in the socio-emotional measure, but there is another v;ay to 
compare the behavior of black and white asssrtives,. Since 
reliability was obtained on task "tyx^e act, " the pattern 
of type act of black and white assertiver. could be investi- 
gated. If the patterns v;ere very dissimilar for the black 
and white assertives, it would indicate that there v;ere 

4 

Indeed differences in behavior and perhnpj the socio- 
emotional measure was not sensitive enough to measure them. 
Specifically, if black cissertives gave more action 

1 
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opportunities, positive evaluations and negative evaluations 
than white assertives, and fewer performance outputs than 
white assertives, it would suggest that v;hite assertives were 
more ''task-oriented" than black assertives. Here it is 
assumed that performance outputs, (giving suggestions on 
which way to go on the game board) is a purely "task-oriented 
category. Action opportunities, positive and negative 
evaluation may have some socio-emotional content because many 
of the acts in these categories were also scored in socio- 
emotional categories. 



T.ABLE 30 

Proportion of Task Type Acts of Assertives: 
By Race of Assertives 







Type Task Act 


• 


Race of Assertive 












Performance 


Action 


Positive 


Negative 




Output 


Opportunity 


Evaluation 


Evaluation 


Black (n*“24) 


48.9 


17.4 


21.3 


13.5 


White (n-“-’33) 


42 .4 


22.1 


23.5 


10.6 



Note. — Proportions based on the number of acts a subject 
initiated in each category divided by the total number of task 
acts the subject initiated. 
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Black assertive^ accualxy initiacea a higher per- 
centage of performance outputs than v/hite assertives and 
fewer positive evaluations and action opportunities. Clearly, 
this analysis of the data does not indicate that black asser- 
tives behaved in a less "task-oriented" manner than white 
assertives. In fact, it suggests just the opposite. 

Despite the evidence to the contrary, many staff mem- 
bers who watched several of the video-tapes commented that 
the black assertives displayed more socio-emotional behavior 
than white assertives. The consensus of clinical impressions 
of the staff was that black assertives more often displayed 
a role combination of socio-emotional and task leadership 
than the white assertives. The white assertives were seen as 
being almost exclusively "task-oriented." 

Effect of Expectation Training on Results 

Imbalance may not be an adequate explanation for the ' 
tables combining the results in all conditions. As mentioned 
before, white assertives may have been perceived as imbalanced 
units in the conditions where all subjects' expectations were 
treated. If both black and white assertives are imbalanced 
in these conditions, there is no theoretical basis for any 
of the hypotheses. The study's use of Balance Theory may be 
appropriate to explain the results in the Condition where only 
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Id «pl.idi»S tt. >.»«. i" a. »dd« coddldio... 

u i r>n 1 framov^orlv which wou3-d, generate 

What is needed is a theoretical iramewor. 

c^r> r^r-cults -ip all the Conditions, 
predictions and explanations a.or •. 

T recently been provided by Lee 

Such a formulsatxon hati recent y 

1 rv^nn (Preese and Cohen, 1971) They 
Freese and Bernaro Coi.en. \ 

. pf-'^icntance Characteristic, 

introduce a new concept. Geneiai 

. - - "set" of "two or mort directly, sjvTretrioally 

It is defined as a set oi 

. ^ t* ^o-h'icx ''cet" of at least 

related performance characteristic^. . 

norforrance characteristics is "balanced." That 
two specific perrormrtu^t- 

, c ‘■'o-'* have the same evaluation, 

is, ”... all members of the be-- nc.vo 

+.'xro " " g\r-"-'t>-icallv related” means 

either positive or negati\e. - 

r. Of' the set implies 

that, ”... possession of any one memn.-r o. 

^ nn of all other nombers of the set. 

the expected possession ... 

This concept of “General Parfor.Annce Characteri-ttre" 

1 4. r-1 ''c;vx«ri^ic porfoimance characteristics 

describes the two related spec.i.i.. p.-rr 

L.i_ ciih*ipot‘^- CM.rlncj Expectation 

that were assigned to rhe black .> i 1 - • ■ 

Training. They were assigned a "high state" of building the 

radio and a "high state" of teaching scmecae else how to bur 

brifh these character- 

the radio. The positive assrgnnenL on both 
istics constitutes a "oalancsd sec. Thci- .br . 
the radio implies th..t they could successfully teach someone 
how to' put the radio together. Conversely, the ability to 
teach someone how to build the radio inplies knowledge 
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to put the radio together. The set or these two character- 
istics is therefore both "balanced" and "sy#'rratrically related." 

In this study, black subjects in the two Conditions 
where both black and white expectations were treated, have a 
negative state of the Diffuse State Characteristic and a 
positive state of the General Perforractnee Characteristic. To 
be useful to the study, the nev/ thooretical l::araework must be 
able to predict which of tliosc tw'O bharactO'rioticG , the Diffus-.. 
Status Characteristic or the General Performance Characteristic 
will determine expectati.ons c\nd the power and prestige order 
on the new task. The theorists predict that expectations for 
performance on the nev/ tasl: v/ill be brussd on th:-: General 
Performance Characteristic not the Diffuse • Status Chax’acter- 
is tic, when the two are differentially evaluated. The basis 
of this prediction is that the task characteristic is similar 
to the General Performance Characteristic, but not to the 
Diffuse Status Characteristic. 

The Diffuse Status Characteristic is not syrr.atrical . 
There are many specific culturril expectations associated with 
being black, such as being musical and c.thlotic. The differ- 
ence between these expectations and those assoejated with the 
General Perfomance Characteristic, is that they do not neces- 
sarily imply each other. For example, if a given black person 
is thought to be musical, it does not nccess'.rii.y follow that 
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he will be thought to be athletic. The General Performance 
Characteristic is coiuposecl of symmetrically related, charac** 
teristics and is defined by the theorists as being 
"potentially" symmetrically relevant to the perrorraanca 
characteristic on the nevj' tash. Th.is performance character— 
istic can be S'^’mmetriculJ.y relevant to the General Pero-Ormance 
Characteristic, but not to the Diffuse Status Characteristic, 
because the Diffuse Status Characteristic is not syrrimetrical 
within itself. Hence expectations for performance on the 
General Performance Characteristic, but not the Diffuse 
Status Characteristic are postulated to generalize, or become 
relevant to the new task. 

Hypotheses generated from this theoretical framework 
would predict that expectations for black subjects' perform- 
ance on the new task will be higher in tho conditions where 
both races 'are treated anci blacks are seen as possessing a 
positive state of the GeneraJ. Performance C. aract-ristic by 
all members, than in the Black Expectation Condxt3,on, where 
blacks are perceived as possessing only a negative state of 
the -Uffuse Status Characteristic, by white subjects. It 
would also predict that expectations for blacks vjill be higher 
than for whites in the conditions ’‘/here black and white ex- 
pectations are treated, because v/hite oubjects do not possess 
a positive state of the General Performance Chara.ctei. istic . 
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In the condition where only black expectations are treated, 
blacks knew that white expectations were not treated. Expec- 
tations for black behavior will, on the "whole be influenced 
by the Diffuse Status Characteristic, and will thus be lower 
than expectations for white behavior. These differences in 
expectations should be reflected in the behavior and attitudes 
of group members to the assertive. 

The investigator v;iii exaraine, post hoc, the fit of 
the data, broken by condition, to a set of predictions 
generated by this theoretical f rarnev/ork. . She \/ill compare 
the utility of this model as an interpretive device, v^ith the 
fit of the Balance model tested in the main body of the study. 

1. Release of Tension : Since oxpectationn for black subjects 

are higher in the Conditions where expectations of both black 
and white subjects were treated than in the Condition vdiere 
only black subjects’ expectations \-'are troatocl. there should 
be more tension in black vissortive groups in the Black 
Expectation Condition than in the Black and ITnite Expectation 
Condition, Using the General Performance Characteristic model, 
analysis of the data by condition should cho'w these 
relationships: 

Prediction; There should be fev^cr . '.'Release of Tension" acts 

in the Black and Whi.to Expectations Conditions 
than in the Black Expectation Condition, in * 
groups where blacks ere assertive. 
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Results t 



Table 20 in the previous chapter shows the 
predicted direction of the difference. 

Prediction: There should be more RT acts in the Black and 

VJhite Expoctacion Condition in white assertive 
groups than in black assertive groups, and 
fewer RT acts in white assertive groups than in 
black assertive groups in the all Black 
Expectation Condition. 

Results; Table 20 in the previous chapter shows the 

predicted direction of tho difference. 



3. Degree of Affect ; Since black subjects are expected to 
do well in the game, tnere is no reason to assume that black 
assertives will not be well liked in the Conditions where 
both black and white expectations are treated ^ 



Prediction; 



Results : 



Prediction 



Results ; 



Black subjects will be liked better in the Black 
and \Vhite Expectations Conditions, than in the 
all Black, Expectation Condition. 

The prediction is upheld for black raters {see 
Table 21), but not for white 'raters , (see 
Table 22) . 

hTiite assertives vjili be better liked than black 
assertives in the all Black Expectation Condition 
and less liked than black assertives in the Black 
and White Expectations Conditians. 

The prediction is upheld for black raters, 

'(see Table 21)-, but not for white raters, {see 
Table 22) , 



3. Degree of Enjoyment : The high expectations for black 

assertives in the Black and Vfnite Expectations Conditions 
should facilitate enjoyment of games in which blacks become 
assertive. 
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PiTG<3iictii.on : Subjects in blacK sisseirtive groups will report 

that they enjoyed participating in the game 
"a lot," more in the Black and White Expectations 
Condition, than in the all Black Expectations 
I Condition, 



Results : 



Prediction 



Results : 



The prediction is upheld by the results for 
both black and white raters. {Tables 23 and 24 ). 

More subjects in white asseirtive groups in the 
all Black Expectations Condition v;ill report 
that they enjoyed the game "a lot," than sub- 
jects in black assertive groups in the same 
Condition. More subjects in black assertive 
groups in the Black and White Expectations 
Conditions will report that they enjoyed parti- 
cipating in the game "a lot, ".than subjects 
in white assertive groups in these same 
Conditions . 

The prediction is upheld for white raters, (see 
Table 24), but not. for black raters, (see 
Table 23) , 



■ Qf . Behavior ; Since white subjects expect 
blacks to be competent in the Black and Wliite Expectations 



Condition; they should not be distressed to participate in 
groups where a black is assertive. They should, therefore, 
feel less of a need to ‘'unseat" the assertivvo by directing • 
negative behavior toward him. 

Prediction: Black assertives will receive more negative be- 

havior in the all Black Expectation Condition, 
than in the Conditions v;here both blade and 
white expectations have been treated. 



Results : 



The results are the reverse of the prediction, 
(sea Table 25) . 



Prediction: 



Slack cissertives v/ill receive more negative be- 
havior than white assertivas in the all Black 



Expectation Conditiur. , but less negative behavior 



than white assertives in 
Expectations Condition. 



the Black and VIhite 
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Results ; 



The prediction is upheld in the Black Expectation 
Condition but not in the Black and White 
Expectations Conditions, (see Table 25) . 



5. Evaluation ; Because expectations influence evaluations. 
Black assertives should be evaluated higher in the Black and 
White Expectations Conditions than in the all Black Expectations 
Condition, and, higher than white assertives in the Black and 
White Expectations Condition.*:. 

Prediction: Evaluations for black assertives will be higher 

in the Black and tThite Expectations Conditions, 
than in the all Black Expectations Condition. 



Results : 



The results are the reverse of the prediction, 
but the differences are small, (see Tables 26 
and 27) . 



Prediction: 



Black assertives will be evaluated lower than 
white assertives in the Black Expectations 
Condition, but higher than white assertives in 
■the Black and hliite Expectations Condition. 



Results: The prediction is upheld in the Conditions where 

black and white expectations were treated, but 
not in the Condition where only black expec- 
tations are treated. (see Tables 26 and 27). 

6. Socio-Emotional Behavior : , The group situation of the 
black assertives is predicted by the above to be more support- 
ive in the Conditions where both black and v/hite expectations 
have been treated than in the Black Expectation Condition. 



Therefore, black assertives should have les.s need to display 
socio-emotional behavior in the Black and White Expectations 
Conditions than in the all Black Expectations Condition. 
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Prediction; 



Of all acts given out by the black assertives, 
there will be a larger proportion of socio- 
©Ttiotional acts in the all Black Expectations 
Condition/ than in the Black and IVhite 
Expectations Conditions . 

Results; The results uphold the prediction, but the 

differences arc sma3.1, (soe Table 29). 

Prediction: Of all acts given out by assortives, black 

assertives will initiate a higher proportion 
of sccio-emotional acts than white assertives 
in the all Blc=ick Expectations Condition, but 
a lower proportion than white assertives in 
the Black and VTnito Expectations Condition. 

Results: The prediction is upheld, in the Black 

Expectation Condition, but not in the Black 
and V/hite Expectation Condition) the differ~ 
ences are small, (see Table 29) . 



The following table sumniarizies the accuracy of the 



predictions w’hich would have been generateo, by the theo~ 
retical framework devised y.>y Freese and conen. 

Even though there is by no lAcans a perfect fit of the 
data to the General Performance Characteristic model, the 
variety of predictions which are upheld by the data indicate 
that this model has a much stronger potent j.al as an expla- 



nation of what was found in the treatment groups than the 
Balance Model yielded for all subjects across conditions. One 
would expect that the General Performance Characteristic model 
would have even greater power for predicting the results, if 
the scope conditions of that theory had been followed in 
this study. 




TABLE 31 



Fit of General Performance Characteristic Model as 
an Interpretation of Differences by Condition 



Degree 

Upheld* 


Predictions** 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Not 

Uphe Id 






• 








Partially 
Uphe Id 




X 

1 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Completely 

Upheld 


X 






1 

J — . 







*A prediction was classified "upheld” if the ^direction 
of the differences was consistently as predicted for 
various comparisons iraplied by the prediction. 



**See text for meaning of numbers. 



That is, if whites were assigned a low evaluation on tne 'general 
Performance Characteristic as well as blachs being assigned a 
high evaluation on that characteristic, the predictions 
generated by the theory should have a greater likelihood of 

being upheld. 

This analysis comparing the Conditions where Expectation 
Training took place for all subjects with the Condition in 
which Expectation Training v;as confined to black subjects 
only, reveals that Expectation Training of all subjects was a 
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powerful technique for changing expectations. The question 
to be answered in this section, however, is, "Does the effect 
of Expectation Training of all subjects alone, adequately 
explain why the Hypotheses v/ere not upheld?" In other words, 
if the Hypotheses were consistently upheld in the Black 
Expectation Condition, but not in the Black and White 
Expectations Condition:; the effect of Expectation Training 
might be a sufficient interpretation for the results. This is 
not the case. 

A closer examination of the. magnitude of differences 
between black and white assertives, even when the Hypotheses 
were upheld in the Black Expectation Condition, reveals very 
small differences between the percentage scores. The mean 
percentage of "Release of Tension" acts of groups in v/hich 
blacks were assertive in the Black Expectation Condition 
24.3. The percentage for groups in 'Which v;hites were asser- 
tive in the same condition was 22.4. (Table 20} Although 
whites directed more negative acts toward black assertives 
than toward vmite assertives in the Black Expectation Condition, 
the difference in mean percentag*e is only 4.2 (23.7 - 19.5). 
(Table 25) lUack. assertives had a higher percentage of socio- 
emotional acts in the Black Expectation Condition than white 
assertives but the difference in mean percentage was only 3.6 
(44.5 - 40.9) . (Table 29) 
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Inad(squacies of the Expectation Training interprc'- 
tation of the results appear in analyzing the ratings of the 
assertive by their team raarabors* A laost interesting finding 
is that white subjects in blach assertive groups Like the 
assertive more in every condition than do v^hite subjects in 
groups where a wnite is assertive, (Table 22) A higher per- 
centage of white subjects in blac'n assertive groups, than 
white subjects in white assertive groups, chose the assertive 
as the "overall leader" in the group in evvary condition. 
(Table 27) Black subjects in black assertive groups also 
rated the assertive as loader more often than black subjects 
in white assertive groups in every condition. (Table 26) 

When black and white subjects' r<r:tings are combir''^'''*’^; +*hA 

self- rating of the assertive is deleted, there is higher 
consensus that the assertive is the leader and hcid the best 
ideas in groups where blacks were assertive than in groups 
where v/hites were assertive in all Conditions. (Table 28) 

The high ratings of blade assertives in the Black 
Expectation Condition cannot, bo explained by Eypectation 
Training of all subjects. The Inclc of indices of social 
threat, i.e., negative behavior, low affect and lew evalu*" 
ation, in the Black I-hcoectation Cou.dition, indicate that 



Expectation Training of all subjects is not an adequate 
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explanation for the results. The effect of Expectation 
Training of both blacks and whites does not explain the 
high affect reported by white subjects toward black assert ives 
in every condition. It also does not explain the high evalu- 
ations of competent behavior that black assertives r*=‘ceived 
from white subjects. 

The final two sections of this interpretation will 
consider other explanations to account for the lack of be- 
havior oj. attitudes wliich might constitute a '‘social threat" 
situation for black assertives. 



Task Structure 



The purpose of this discussion of the grouo task is 
to discourage any unfounded optimism that the results of t'»e 



study indicate that "social threat" is no lonoer 



a uronlc-r: 



in black-white relations. There is no basis for assurino 
that under different conditions, specifically under a differ- 
ent task structure, that the results would remain the same. 

The structure of this task was very different frer. 
traditj.onal school tasks in at least three resvects ; '1) The 



group sti jicturc was designed to ‘oroduce coouerat ,i '.*e 



e I r : 



toward a group goal; (2) There v/as no outside au thor tv 
evaluating the quality of group members' porfoiatanca ; and 
(3) There was no penalty for performing poorly, no: r-'rv;ar<3 for 
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performing well. In the traditional classroom, students com 



pete with one another to roceivo rewards and avoid penalties 
which are based on the teacher's evaluation of their 

I 

performance . 

A number of studies have examined the effect of task 
structure on the relationT-hips of group members. One of the 
first studies in this area van conducted by Morton Deutsch. 

Ke examined, "The Effects of Ccoperation and Competition Upon 
Group Process," (Deutsch, 3.949), In. this .study, Deutsch 
created two task conditions, T.n one, group members were told 
that they would be ranked accordi.ng to the effectiveness v.’ith 
‘w’hich their group handled a problera , (Individual cooperatio" 
In the other groups, individual.c we?:e told that each person 
in the group v/culd receive a different rr.'dcing based on their 



individual contribution to t“ne nrouo. ( Indi'cidual compotit 



■ 



Observers noted that meraners in the "Xiidivi<:.'’'al cooperation" 
groups were significantly more friendly to one another than 
members in the "Individual coiapetition" groups , More "encour- 
aging and rewarding remarks" and few’er "aggr.'essive remarks" 
were made in the cooperativ:i than in tl'^e co;apetitive group.'' 
Participants in the cooperative groups rated one another's 
contributions to the group tauk higher than did the competi- 
tive subjects. (Deutsch, p. 479) 

A number of studies investigating the effect of 
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cooperative vs. competitive group structure on interrelation- 
ships of group members report findings similar to Deutsch’s 
classic study. In a much more recent study, Julian and Perry 
report that, "Present results clearly imply that cooperation 
does engender more positive interpersonal relations among 
group members, replicating vaany earlier findings in this 
area.” (Julian and Perry, 1967) Tney also found that mem- 
bers in the "pure cooperative" condition "... described 
their groups as warmer, happier, and more active," (Julian 
and Perry, p. 87) 



The impact of cooperation vs . competition on per- 
ceptions of participants toward one another v?as dramatically 
demonstrated in a studv bv Lerner ot al.. (19S7) . In this 



study the independent variables were "anticipated cooperation* 
and "anticipated corapetition . " The dopoudent variables were 
attraction ratings of two subjects under conditions of antici- 
pated competition and anticipated cooperation. Tliey found 
that those subjects \/ho were told they would be cooperating 
together on a tash (anticipatory cooperation) report higher 
attraction ratings between one another than those subjects 
who anticipated that they would participate in a cempetitivo 
setting. (Taylor, p. 175) It seemr. as if merely antici- 
pating cooperation is sufficient to produce good feelings 
between future group members. 
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Competition was used by the experimenter in the 



“Robbers Cave Experiment" to stimulate friction and hostility 
between groups. It proved to be an effective method of de- 
veloping unfavorable stereotypes and animosity between the 
% 

members of two groups. In order to reduce the friction and 
develop pleasant relations betvfeen members of the groups, 
problems were introduced which necessitated the cooperation 
of the members of both groups to solve them. The experi- 
menters reported that conflict, was reduced after the group 
members participated in cooperative tasks and there was a 
significant increase of preference for "out, group members. 
(Sheri f et a?.., 19S1) 

The research by Kata and Cohen (1962) found that whiten 
expressed negative feelings toward their black partners when 
those black subjects demonstrated compotenoa cn a task. The 
staff on this project deliberately tx'iod to prevent any con- 
ditions which might arouse threat to vh.ito subjects as well 
as to black subjects. They attorapted to do this by. (1) 
designing the Conditions in which expectations of both black® 
and whites v;ere treated in such a v/ay that subjects could nOw 
form invidious comparisons betwoon ’:h3ir ruture team members 
and themselves , and; (2) solGcting a cooperative criterion 
task, "Kill the Bull" and encouraging all members in the 
group to work together as a "team." 
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VJhen black subjectc tauoht v/hites to build the radio, 
the whites were informed that the black teachers were com- 
petent at building the radio and teaching them how to build 
it because they were trained to build the set and teach some- 
one else hov; to put it together. subjects could com- 

fortably assume that they could have done ar- good a job \vith 
the radio as their black teachers, if they had also been 
previously trained. Telling the truth to white subjects 
eliminated the basis for forming invidious comparisons be- 
tween themselves and their black teachers. Had the staff on 
this project implied that black teachers were competent 
builders and instructors of the radio because ,^-.perior 
ability instead of superior training, v:hi'ces raeiy very well 
have reacted in a hostile and unfriendly manner. 

It is impossible to ne the r?.::bent to 

the cooperative nature of the task in the study and the lack 
of invidious comparisons of HIxpectaticn Training pnoventcd 
conditions of ’’social thresst’' from developing., One could 
speculate that a competitive divis.lon of the teara member:' 
between the black and white subjects during Expectation 
Training on the gcime v,'ould have nro^'^^uced a lot of animosity 
and hostility between the members of the tv;o races. Thin 
structure v;ould be analogous to the "Jobbers Pave Er.porira£..ut 
of inter-group competition. Based on other studies mentionoc 
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above * even an individually competitive tafik structure would 
have decreased the level of positive affect and evaluations 
and probably increased the amount of negative behavior. 

It would be interesting to conduct a study designed 
to measure the effect of task structure on interracial re- 
lations in a small group. The findings of many studies per- 
mit a high degree of confidence in asserting that members 
engaging in cooperative tasks have friendlier relations with 
one another than members working on competitivo tasks. A 
further study might examine if this relationship between 
task structure and interpersonal relations is stronger or 
weaker when a group contains members who differ on a diffuse 
status characteristic. 



Changing Attitude Towa r d Slack Americans 

The cooperative task structur'c helps to explain why 
there was little hostility displayed in these groups and 
positive ratings of both black, and v;hito ..ssertives . It does 
not explain, however, why w'hite subjects reported higher 
evaluations and more affect toward blc.ck ascertives than 
toward white assertives. The following discussion examines 
the possibility that changes in the attitudes of while 
Americans toward the blcick minority affected the responses 
of white subjects to the questions in the Post Meeting Interviev;. 
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There is little doubt that child?ren are axvare of 



in 



racial attitudes of the society at a very young age* A number 
of studies have found that x,s/hite pre-schoolers perceive the 
"Negro” as inferior and ascribe lov; status roles to him. 

(See Mary Ellen Goodman, Race Awareness in Younc Children , 
Kenneth B. Clark, P rejudice and Your Child , and Marion F.adke 
and Helen Trager, "Children's Perceptions of the Gocial Roles 
of Negroes and VThites," Journal of Psycho logy, V. 29, 1950, 
pp. 3-33) Kenneth CJ.ark p;oints out that, . . children's 
attitudes toward Negroes are deterrained chiefly not by con- 
tacts with Negroes, but by contacts with tlio prevailing 
attitude toward Neqroes." (Kenneth Clark, Pre-mdice and Your 
Child , p. 25) 

Since children's attitudes accurately reflected the 
larger society's attitudes tovrard minority groups, it 
not be surprising if children's attj.tudes also reflected the 
changes in these societal attitudes., 

It is difficult to determine the range of beliefs nov; 
prevalent in the white community. The former concensus of 
perceiving blacks as inferior but benign people has been 
shattered. The white attitude today could be more accurately 
described as an ambivalence bet^veen guilt and fear, hhiites 
have been told by black and white spokesmen that the sufferi.ng 
of black citizens is to some extent their fault, or at leant 
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the fault of the society which benefits white people. At 
the same time, they have seen the riots that the suffering 
has produced. Translated into behavior in inter racial 

% 

settings, whites may behave as if they feel that they have an 
obligation to make up for past wrongs, or avoid negative be- 
havior for fear they may elicit violent responses from blacks. 
Whichever the reason, whites may feel more of a stake in con- 
tributing to amicable relations between the races today, than 
they did ten years ago. ■ 

An enhanced desire to establish better relations might 
encourage whites to look at the positive aspects of black ' 
people with whom they interact. If more whites want to like 
and respect blacks, they will find more reasons to like and 
respect them. The investigator is suggesting that this 
changing attitude of some segments of the v;hite community may 
have affected white subjects' ratings of black assertives in 
this study. If the white subjects were predisposed to like 
their black teammates and to respect them, they found that 
they actually did like them and did see them as competent. 

This could be an overly optimistic interpretation of 
the white subjects* reported attitudes. It may be that the 
white subjects were reflecting the more superficial attitude 
of society that it is no longer fashionable to admit or dis- 
play prejudice. Regardless of how one actually feels toward 
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a minority group member, it 'Wioe co piocuna zo open- 
minded and enlightened. The subjectn in this study could 
demonstrate the "liberal line" by reporting that they lihwad 
their black partners a lot and by evaluating them as compe- 
tent teammates. The responses to the- :.ntc ;viev; may have bean 
normative responses, viewed by the whites as one method to 
display ci lack of prejudice, hbraham Citron point.-? out in 



his excellent article, "The Rightnes.n of Vd-iitenena , " "Since 
middle class white culture also requires gentility, politeness, 
restraint, and dissimulation, basic emotions about Negroes 
threatening to the .self-image or to acceptance in the eyes of 
others are often repressed." (Citron, p. 12) 

It is shortsighted, hov,’over, to dltmi.ss paying "lip- 
service" to the ideals of equality or brotherhood as insig- 
nificant. -Alien the derogatory epithets Ixurlod at other 
minority groups became a sign of bad manners, a first step 
was taken in eliminating p.t“ejudice. The fact that vj-hite sub- 
jects reported that they likeu and respected the biacl: 
assertive indicates that they arc. at least outwardly open to 
the possibility of foraing friendahipr: vyi-th their black peers. 

There is no v.’ay to d-atormiae tho extent to whir'W 
subjects actually felt the a f. feet and toward black 

assertives which thc-y rephrbed. It is quite clear, hov;ever, 
that this age group has been exposed to many more pooitive 
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models of people through the mass media than previous 

generations. These children have seen black actors playing 
very middle class and even glamorous roles in the movies and 
on television. They certainly have more basis for forraing 
positive attitudes toward blacks than children in previous 
generations brought ut:> on '"'Gtep 'n Fetchit.'^ 

The mass media has also reported the grov^th of black 
pride and black power in this country, albeit, not always 
favorably. Whatever else a child might perceive from watching 
Stockley Carmichael on television, it is doubtful that he ceon 
an obsequious "boy" who expects to be dominciiteq by whi-t-^^ ^ 

It is unfortunate that there is no measure of provicus 



interracial contact of these subjects. Those subjects who 
live in integrated neighborhoods and/or attend integrated 
schools have no doubt encountered black peers vdio behave in 
a comoetent and self-conf ident manner. If theno white subject 



have form.ed friendships v;ith their blac!r. ’-cers, it is not sur 
prising that they v:ould rate black ascertives !iigh on com- 
petence and reporu high feelings of affect * 

team member, ilavrng had previous experience v;ith competent 
black youngsters, the white subject'.:, laay not see the black 
assertive as unusual or threatening. 

There are many avunuos through which the subjects in 
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this study may have been exposed to changing attitudes in race 
relations. Whether their exposure came through parents, 
teachers, the naass media or members of the other race, it ic 
clear that white youngsters today have more opportunity to 
perceive black people as equals than did previous generation: 
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Chapter V 



IMPIilCATIONS 

There are five areas of the study generating 
implications; the limitations of the theoretical framework; 
the problems of measuring assertive and socio-emotional 
behavior; the effect of the task structure on the relation- 
ship of group members; the favorable ratings given to black 
asisertives by v;hite team members; and, the possibility of 
stylistic differences between black and white assertives. 

The methodological implications of the study are suggested 
in the first* two sections of Chapter IV, The difficulties 
of using Balance Theory for this study imply that a more 
appropriate theoretical framework is needed for research 
concerned with the lov/-status assertive. The problems 
encountered in defining and measuring hot! “assertive” 
behavior and “socio-emotional" behavior suggest that further 
. research is necessary to clarify these concepts. 

Limitations of the Theoretical Framework 

There is no doubt that Balance Theory is less than 
a perfect theoretical framev;ork for a study of this kind, 
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Unfortunately, there has been very little written on the 
low-status assertive or leader in small groups. The paucity 
of literature in this area forces the researcher to experiment 
in selecting or developing an appropriate theoretical 
framework . 

The section on the effects of Expectation Training 
of both black and white subjects in Chapter IV, implies that 
tho theoretical framework of the General Performance Charac- 
teristic, formulated by Freese and Cohen, would have been 
more appropriate for this study than Balance Theory. The 
General Performance Characteristic model may have had greater 
predictive power of the results if the scope conditions of 
the theory had been met. 

The authors of the General Performance Characteristic 
model state that subjects possessing different states of a 
diffuse status characteristic should both be assigned opposite 
states of the General Performance Characteristic, For 
example, black subjects should bo assigned a high state on 
the two or more related specific performance characteristics 
that compose the General Performance Charv=icteristic, and white 
subjects should be assigned a low state of the General 
Performance Characteristic. In this study, blacks were 
assigned a high state of the General Performance Characteristic, 
but whites were not assigned any state of the General 
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assigned a low state of the Genex-al Ferfonnance Character::.: 3 - 
for fear that such an assignment would produce resentment 
and hostility among v;hite subjects. 

A further study to test the utili.:y of the General 
Pei'formance Characteristic model might select subjects 
possessing differently evaluated states of a less sensitive 
diffuse status characteristic thah race, and assign all of 
them opposite states of the General Performance Characterist 



Problem of Measurement 

The identifica tion, of "assertive," "influential," .-r 
leadership" beha.vior in smal3, , "task—orientod, " face—to—.t’a-"' 
groups, which are initially Isadcrless, is a serious mothr-'c- 
ological problem. The literature is full cf studios which 
define these concepts in very different wave. !?efora 
ologists can be assured that they are identifying the sam-?; 



3 concepts, 
\ 

merely thb 


several 


qU>2Stions 


mt-rit b 


e ar.vv 


one who 


talks the 


most? 


1 5 he 


v?ho gets hi 


is way? 




5 combination 



of both initiation and influence, does the amount of resijrt 
ance he faces affect his behavior? Which is a better in- 
dicator of assertiveness . . . subject's evaluations of 
contributions to the task, or observer's evaluations? Are 
the "quality" of idec’s more important than the "quantity" or 
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“ ideas for identifying the "top man"? In which situations is 
guidance more predictive of leadership than best ideas? 

These are only a few questions which need to be investigated 
by further research. Sociologists cannot build upon past 
research or learn from other studies if the concepts they use 
are poorly defined or so limited as to be applicable to only 
one situation. 

The staff’s clinical impressions of the assertives* 
behavior contradict the evidence based on observation within 
the socio-emotional categories. The staff believes that black 
assertives did behave in a more socio-emotional manner than 



white assertives, but there was very little, difference in 
scores for black and white assertives using the socio- 
emotional scoring system. As suggested in Chapter IV, the 
measurement of socio-emotional behavior in the study may 
have limitations. 

Socio-emotional behavior is difficult to measure be- 
cause it iPA'^olves the tone of voice and facial, ex pre.ss>on as 
well as the conten t o ^an act . . fa-ct, one_j:;imld--a'rgue 

that tone of voice and nuances of language a-re >actor.s-o-f 
socio-emotional behgyjj3x.--as-'in^orta:nt. as the content of the 
remark. For example, there seems to be a difference in 
sheer amount of socio-emotional content in these statements. 



"You* re right, John." and "Right on brother, kill that bull!" 



• * j !•» 
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Both remarks, however, would be scored as on-*i. "Raising Status" 
act in this study. 

In order to capture the emotional tone as well as 
content in small group interaction, observers might be trained 
to give overall impressions of the atmosphere or "feeling" 
manifested in the group, Burke, in his article, "The 
Development of Task and Socio-Emotionai Role Differentiation, " 
reports that the participants in a group rated the group mem- 
bers on the following criteria: 

1. .Joking and kidding, finding the potentially 
humorous implications in the discussion. 

2. Doing' most to keep re lati on p'h-i pq between mem- 
bers cordial and friendly. 

3. Most liked. 

4. Standing out as the leader ‘in theL .di-s curs ion . 

5. Making tactful comments to heal any hurt 
feelings which might arise in the discussion, 
(BurkeV bp, "370-392 ) 

If observers could be trained to rate groups in a 
similar way, and if reliability could be obtained on these 
measures, a clearer picture of the emotional tone as well as 
content in the group would be obtained u A suggestion for 
further research is to employ both methods of scoring socio- 
emotional interaction? the quantifying method used primarily 
in this study and the less vStructured, judgmental or quali- 
tative method, to see if the two measures do reveal different 

(3 pictures of group interaction. 
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The Effect of the Task Structure 

This study was concerned with the feelings and per- 
ceptions of black and white svibjocts toward one another 
because of the possibility that vmfavorabio reactions of 
white group members to their black toamma' os may force tho 
black subjects to behave in a less "task-oriented” manner. 

If there is any validity to the line of rearjoning vdiich 
suggests that a "social threat" situation would impair 
black students' acaderaic perfomance, classroom teachers 
should be concerned with any techniques to raaximiso positive 



feelings between black and vdiito children. 

Cooperative tasks, preventing i.nvidious comparisons, 
have been revealed as one technique producing friendly re- 
lations between participants. Yet, the traditional class- 
room structure encourager: compotition botwoon students and 
even when "group work" does eiiiat, individtials within the 
group are rev/arded or penalized, rather than the group as a 
whole. It is not within the soopo of thi^'j ?Jtr.dy to exaruino 
the values under3.ying competitive and ccon'srative structures, 
although they should be oe^aninod by ev'^ery teacher before she 
imposes either of the two task, structures in her classroom. 



This discussion simply suggests cooperative tasks in situ- 
ations where impersonal relations are important'. To those 
teachers in integrated classrooms it is offered as 




a method for 
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minimising the possibility of social threat to black students. 

This is not a new suggestion. Over twenty years ago, 
Deutsoh concluded his study on cooperation and ccrapotition 

With tll0 S 1 2 1 G nLlP 1“! f* H '*< +• V j- * 

chat, ..aucators might well re-examine the 

assumpt.lons underlyina the-^r -p 

j ^ co.u.noa usa9o of a competitive.. 

grading system." He added that, '.One nay well guestion whether 

a compGt.itive grading cystem produc'3>5 the lc;l,i'dG of inter- 

relationships among students, the tenk-direotednass, and 

personal security that are in keeping with .sound educatio.nal 

objectives." (Deutsch, p. 482) Today, very few educators 

have begun to question the conp,ititivo struotuie in American 

classrooms. It is hoped that tho urgency of desegregation 

will encourage gusstioning manv of th*^ i 

^ ‘ liky ui t.n^ practrcvon prevalent 

in the school svstcin end . 

.. cem end uaet the cornpetitivo structure of 

the classroom will bvi nmong them. 

o f ij 1 e c lz^ As s e r fc i v e 

High ©valuations and affect given ’o black .a.soeriivos 

by v/hite teammetes may bo a x‘)rc''*'’r -’t r.- j'V, - * 

•1 ^ V- a pic.iuot o... the changing attitude 

meiic..n., .o^ar.l black .Vriricans. To investigate 

if the changing attitudes in tho whii-'- co-'u.-m'.'-v 

co.>mu.ni^y y/ere actual j.y 

leflected by whi.te subjects, cimila:: studie-3 could be con- 
ducted in several communities roprosentinc, different atti. 

tudes toxvard the black Ruri.3i-ltv v^- v ■ 

.,iiri.iiir.y . V>c”.ld bo interentina to 

* •*» 

find if White boys in Jackson, Mississippi, rate their black 
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partners as well liked and as competent as did the white 
subjects living in the San Francisco Peninsula. 

If white subjects' ratings can be paruially explained 
as a reflection of changing attitu.dofj iii the ccciety, it io a 
hopeful sign for the society and for the future of desGgjre- 
gated education. .In terms of this ntudy^ white subjectc' 
attitudes toward their black, ptrtnerr. imply that a "ccciai 
threat" situation for black students is less likely today 
than it v;as eight years ago whe.n Katr: and Cohen conducted 
their study. 

Educators miust learn to t.rr.nfiiato those changing 
attitudes toward bXacl: Ame.rica.n,s into behavioral noms in 
the classroom. If white students believe in the abstract 
ideal of equality, they can be ?aore easily tni\ght to dc-iuon*- 
strata respect and friendship for their black classmates • '■ 
than if they enter the class:,-oon convinG«..tl that the ]>}.ack 
students are inferior. ?he changing actitudon o.f vaanv^ white 
i^merican families can bo utilized to pj.'oducD intr.gratod 
schools composed of students vfno benefit from one another 
v/ell as from the instructor. 



Stylistic Differences of Black and h'hito .hsr-ertivea' 



The possibility of stylistic differo'Tcen botwaon black 
and white assort! ves is suggostsocl by the staff's clinical 



impressions. The idea that blacks bo?ar.vao i'l a le;.^3 
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”task~or.lenterf and more socio-emotional way than v;hite students 
is an intriguing one for the practitioner. The assertive 
blacks in this study remind this investigator of the popular, 
black "class clowns" in her integrated classrooms in East 
Oakland, California. In their bid for popularity, they camou- 
flaged their intelligence, ignoj^ed clciss work, and continually 
disrupted the class with jokes and chatting. 

The investigator is interested in conducting a series 
of studies exploring teacher raactions to this kind of student 
and developing techniques v;ith teachers for helping these 
students improve their academic pGrfo^rma•nce . She has dubbed 
several video tapes from this study displaying white asser- 
tives behaving in a "task-oriented" manner and b3.ack asser- 
tives behaving in a ''socio-emotional" v;ay„ In a preliminary 
study, these tapes have been oho:;n to teachers, studont 
teachers and teacher aides of elomontary nchcol youngsters in 
integrated areas. The react5.on of tlrjse c lucators was very 
interesting* \^^hen asked to give a few Impressions of the 
‘task-oriented w^hite 3.eader, they described him as, "a good 
student," “self-confident," "knowledgeable about the task," 
and "serious," In contrast, their irapressions of the black 
socio-emotional leader ranged from "funny and a clown" to 
"gets along well with his peers," AJ.most all of their re- 
actions to the white assertive were concerned v;ith the -white 
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assertive's mastery of the task, Tlieir remarks about the 
black assertive concerned his relationr. v;ith his teammates. 

The teachers, srudent teachers (?.nd teacher aides 
were also asked to choose cither the black or white assertive 
as the one who was: (1) the most effective leader; (2) the 
best liked by other groui^ members; and (3) tlio potential 
source of greater discipline problems. The white assertive 
was chosen slightly more often than the blac?c as "best leader" 
but much less often as "best liked." Twice ac many of the 
educators thought the black assertive vrould be a greater 
source of discipline problems 5.n the olasarcom than the w’hite 
assertive. In a discussion period that follcwod, the edu- 
cators discussed how they would handle a student who behaved 

like the black assertive.. Opinions., ranged fron ‘^>X'd shake 

him" to "I'd try to make him my ally and not destroy hiu 
leadership ability." 

The investigator hoj^as to meet with more groups of 
teachers, teacher aides and student teachers, to conduct 
similar sessions. If the kind of socio-croticnal behavior 
demonstrated by some, of the black assertives is a behavioral 
style common to many black children, teachore nhould be ouware 
of their reactions to these sti’dentr; and hove the opportunity 
to discuss methods to help these children auccoed in the 
classroom. 
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Chapter VI 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The study analyses data collected in the suriimer of 
1970. Fifty-s&von groups, composed of two white and two 
black junior high school boys, were filmed as they partici*- 
pated in a cooperative task. Observers scored task-related 
interaction and socio-emotional behavior from video tapes 
of each group. Subjects' attitudes and perceptions of one 
another and the task v/ere obtained from interviews with 
subjects . 

There were three Conditions in tlie experiment treating 
expectations for black group members by means of producing 
competent behavior of black subjects on an intervening task. 

In one Condition, only black subjects' expectations for them- 
selves were treated, (Black-Expectation Ccndition) . In the 
other two Conditions, expectations of both black and white 
subjects for black group members were treated, (Black and 
White Expectation Conditions) . In one of the Black and WTiite 
Expectation Conditions, relevance betv;een the intervening and 
criterion task was established for black subjects. 
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group to investigate if the race of the assertive affected 
group members' reactions tov;ard him and his behavior in the 
group. .Based on the theoretical framework of Status 
Characteristic Theory and Balance Theory, the investigator 
predicted that black assertives would not be as well liked 
nor as highly evaluated as white assertives. She also pre- 
dicted that white subjects would direct more negative 
behavior toward black assertives than toward wh^ite assertives 



and that groups . in which blacks were assertive 



more tension and be less enjoyable for participants than 



would contain 



groups in which whites were assertive. Becaus 



2 of these pre- 



dicted differences in the group situation of bjlack and white 
assertives, the investigator predicted that bljack assertives 



would initiate a larger proportion of socio-enj 
than white assertives. 



otional acts 



Previous research found that: whites dm express 



hostility toward blacks in small group situat 



Katz postulates white hostility or unfriendliness as a "social 



.ons . Irwin 



treat component" for black children. He suggests that the 

i! 

anxiety and isolation produced in a social tl^ireat situation 

I 

might impair the academic p-'^rformance of bla|k students, 

I 

This study wanted to discover if black asser|ives in the small 

' I 

groups were subjected to a "social threat" situation by their 
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white teammates and if they reacted by behaving in a less 
’’task-oriented" more "socio-emotional'’ manner than white 
assertives. If the hypotheses in the study were confirmed, 
school personnel should be alerted to the possibility of 
white hostility in integrated schools and its behavioral 
consequences for black students. 

The hypotheses, however, were not confirmed by the 
results. Black assertives were not subjected to a social 
threat component by their white teammates and they did not ’ 
behave in a more socio-emotional manner than white asscr** 
tives. 't^ite members of groups in which blacks were asser- 
tive reported that they liked the assertive the most in 
their group and highly evaluated his contribution to the task, 
more often than white subjects in groups where a white was 
assertive. White subjects did not direct significantly more 
negative behavior to black than to white assertives. There 
were more "Release of Tension" acts and lower enjoyment was 
reported in w’hite assertive groups than in black assertive 
groups . 

The data were analyised again, using a different 
theoretical framev/ork, to determine if the hypotheses were 
upheld in the Black Expectation Condition, but not upheld in 
the Conditions where expectations of both black and white 
subjects were treated. Predictions from an alternative^ 
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framev/ork were more accurate for the condition where treatment 
did not alter expectations effectively (Black Expectation 
Condition) than they were for the more successful treatment 
conditions. However, the predictions wore not consistently 
successful even in the Black Expectation Condition. 

IVo other explanations for the results were considered. 
One reviewed research on task-structure which found that co- 
operative tasks produce more amicable relations and positive 
attitudes between participants than competitive tasks. The 
other* explanation discussed the possibility that changing 
attitudes of white Americans toward black Americans may have 
been reflected by white subjects in these small groups. The 
investigator also examined the methodological problems of 
the study to determine if they affected the results. It is 
clear that alternative theoretical formulations are needed 
to study the area of the low-status leader or assertive. 

There • is also a need for more precise theoretical and oper- 
ational definitions of the concepts “assertive" and "socio- 
emotional" behavior. 

Tlie study suggests that more cooperative tasks should 
be used in situations where interpersonal relations are 
important. In integrated classrooms, a curriculum including 
cooperative tasks might increase the possibility of inter- 
racial harmony. The study also implies that educators may 
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may be able to produce integrated situatj|.ons attractive to 
both blacks and whites by capitalizing on the rapidly 
changing, more positive attitudes of white Americans toward 
black Americans, The clinical observations of strong socio- 
emotional behavior among some black assertives suggests the 

I 

need for a project which works with teachers to help them 
examine their reactions to black children who bohave in a 

♦ 

socio-emotional manner and to develop methods of helping 
these children succeed in school. 
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Appendix A 



Cohen National Science Foundation Project 

School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 

May, 1970 



Dear student: 

During the months of July and August, a research team from the 
School of Education at Stanford University will spend a few 
days in your community studying new ways of teaching and lear- 
ning* We will need young men in grades 6 through 9 to assist 

us* 

Each student who is chosen to participate will work no more 
than three hours, and will be paid $1,50 per hour. 

If you would like to spend up to three hours of your summer 
vacation assisting us in this important work, take this letter 
and the attached form home. Get your parents to fill out the 
<^uestions we wrote for them. Be sure to answer all the 
tions. 

Then mail the questionnaire to us immediately in the envelope 
we have given you. No postage is needed . 

You will have fun as you earn and learn, assisting uswith-thi* 
project. We will call you this summer when we are. working in 
your area. 



Sincerely yours, 



UVSj sab 



Ulysses V, Spiva 
Project Administrator 



o 
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COHEN NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION l»ROJECT • 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
STANFORD WilVEI^SITY 

* aUESTIOMAlRE - 

THIS QUESTION SHEET HAS TWO SECTIONS* YOU PILL OOT THE 
FIRST SECTION AND YOUR PARENTS OR GUARDIANS FILL OUT THE 
SECOND SECTION. BE SURE TO ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. 



SECTION I ~ ABOUT THE STUDENT 

Your name t . Age : , « . . « . « • Race 
First Last 

Your home address t ...i • 

Number and street ■ Town 

Phone number ; . 

Your school Your gradet . « 

How tall axe you? (If you are not sure, guess)..,*.* ••.«* 

Feet Inches 

How many brothers and sisters live with you? (Count in 
half-brothers and half-sisters or foster ones.) 



How many adults live with you?.. 

Have you ever built aj (circle one) 

crystal radio set yes no 

transistor radio set yes no 



How boys your a£je feel about school 

1. Do you or don't you care about the grades you geii in 
school? ' (check one) 

(i)Caro a lot ' 

(2)Care some 

(3)Care a little 

(4')Don't care at all 
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2. IDo you or don't you try hard to get good grades in most 
of yomr subjects? 

( 1 )Pon * t try at all 

(2)Try a little 

. ^'(3)Try pretty hard 

(4)Try very hard 

'( 5)1 gCit good grades without trying very hard 

3» Does it or doesn't it bother you if you don't do well in 
your school work? 

^Bothers me a lot 

(2;Bothcrs mo some 

(3)Bothors me a little 
^(4)Doesn't bother me at all 

4, Bo you think you will graduate from high school? 



(1) Very sure I will 

(2) Pretty sui'e I will 
’^3)B^<^tty sure I will not 
(4) Very sure I will not 



5» Do you think you will go to college? 



^(l)Very sure I 
[C2)Bretty sure 
J 3 )f 2 c*etty sure 
(4)Very sure I 



will 
I will 
I wi3.1 not 
will not 



SECTION II 



YpUB PARENT S OR GUARDIANS SHOULD FILL OUT 



THE 



REST OF THE INFORMATION 



TO TINS PAREIflSs TO COMPLETE OUR SHORT SUR- 
VEY. UE NEED SOME INFORtWION ABOUT YOU. 
lailDLY COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 

For the mother (or guardian): 

6, How far were you able to go in school? 

(l)Grade 6 or less. 
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“ 3 - 

(2)Grade 7,8,9,10 or 11 

(3)Grade 12 (finished high school) 

(4)Went to collego but didn't finish 

^(5)Finished 4 years of college 

?• What is your occupation? 

(Please specify: housewife, nurse, etc.) 

Pot the father (or guardian) 

8. How far were you able to go In school? 

(l)Grado 6 or less 
7 2)Grade 7,8,9,10 or 11 

^( 3 )G 2 ?ade 12 (finished high sohool) 

^J4)Wcnt to college but didn't finish 

(5)Pinishcd 4 years of college 

9» What is y our occupation? 

(Please specify: gardener, plumber, etc.) 



Thank you for your cooperation.’ Jp.loaae return this questionnaire 
■to Stanford University with the attached envelope. 

No Postage Is Needed . 
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June, 1970 



Expectation Training II 



Instructions for Coding Recruitment Quastionaire 



General ; This recruitment questionaire has two purposes : 

1« Elimination of all subjects who have ever built crystal 
radio sets. 

2. Coding each subject as High, Medium or Low SES. This rating 
is based on a combination of parental status and potential 
upward educational mobility of the son. The aim is to select 
subjects for a given group who cannot be distinguished from 
each other on a social class basis by style of speaking or 
by shabbiness of dress. 



Procedure 



1. Check first to see if subject has ever built a crystal radio set 
or a transistor radio set. If either or both these questions 
are answered with a "YES", .subject should be immediately put 
aside in a special file folder labeled "Unusable Subjects," 

A thank-you letter should be sent to these. 

»• 

2. Check parent education -, and occupation on Pages 2 or 3. If 
Mother and Father (or Guardian) have 4 years of college or 
more, and father is employed as higher’ executive , proprietor, 
major professional, lesser professional, business manager, 
proprietor of medium-sized business, subject is automatically 
coded HIGH, regardless of responses on other questions. Write 
HIGH SES on top of front page and encircle it. 

If father is a college professor, lawyer or doctor and subject 
is white, file with Unusable Subjects . 

3. Assigning score on Attitude Toward School . Use answers to 
Questions 1-3 for assigning High, Medium or Low School scores. 

Score the first question "1" if Subject checks "Cares 
a lot". All other responses should be scored "0", 

b. Score the second question "1" if Subject checks "Try 
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; , a very hard" or "I get good grades without trying very hard". 
All other responses should be scored "0". 

c. Score the third question "1" if Subject checks "Bothers 
me a lot," All other responses should be scored "0". 

d. Then assign a total score in this way: Add the total for 

the three questions ; 

Range =0-3 
High = 3 
Medium=' 2 
Low = 1 

e. Write High School , Med School , or Low School at the bottom 
of the first page, 

4. Assigning score on Level of Aspiration . Use answers to Question 
4 and 5 for assigning High, Medium or Low Level of Aspiration 
scores , 

a. If Subject checks "Pretty sure I will not" or "Very 
sure I will not" in response to Question 4 on graduating 
from high school, code him as Low Level of Aspiration . 

b. If Subject checks "Very sure I will" on both Questions 4 
and 5, code as High Level of Aspiration . 

c. All other responses will be coded as Medium Level of 
Aspiration . 

d. . Write High LOA, Med LOA or Low LOA beside these questions 

in large letters, 

5. Assigning an Overall Code of HIGH, MEDIUM or LOW SES: 
a. Rules for coding subject HIGH SES: 

(1) Subject may be called HIGH simply on the basis of a 
very high status parental education and occupation as 
described in Step 2 of the procedure, 

s 

(2) Subject may also be called HIGH if he is "high" on 
3 of the following 4 factors: 

(a) High Attitude Toward School 
<b) High LOA 

(c) High parent education (Father has 4 years of 
college or more and Mother has some years of 
college or more.) 
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(d) Father has any white collar occupation, 

(3) If subject is HIGH, put HIGH SES on front of question- 
aire and encircle. 

b. Rules for coding subject LOW SES: 

(1) Subject is called LOW if he is Vlow" on 3 of the 
following 4 factors: 

(a) Low attitude Toward School 
<b) Low LOA 

(c) Mother or Father has less than a high school 
education 

(d) Father (or Mother if Father is absent) works 
at unskilled labor or in unemployed. 

(2) If subject is LOW, put LOW SES on front of questionaire 
and encircle. 

c. All other cases will be called MIDDLE SES and will be so 
labeded on front of questionaire. 
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fl) ® 


(2) 


Pad 


1: 


Tuner Block 


n 




pad 


2: 


Transistor Block 


9h 

(3) 


(^) 


Pad 




Capacitor Block 


• 

(5) 

£f 


(6) 


Pad 


4: 


Transistor-Resistor Block 



Tuner Block 





Resistor 



Black Wire 
(pole 4) 



Battery 



Yellow Wire 
(pole 6) 




Red Wire 
(pole 1) 



Black wire 
(pole 4) 









£p 



Earphone 



^Black Wire 

.. (pole 4) 

Earphone Cord 

Yellow Wire 
(pole 6 ) 
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Appendix D 

for Radio ; 2 sets of the following 

1 16" by 16" by 1" board 

4 1^" by* IV velcro patches 

6 1/8" machine screws (4" long) -called "poles" 

1 battery (9 volt transister) 

17 alligator clamps 

4 3" by 3" by blocks of wood backed by squares of velcro 

1 tuner 

2 transisters 

4 resisters 

1 capacitor 

1 earphone with 30" cerd 

3* red wire 

1* green wire 

I* grey wire 

3* black wire 

1* blue wire 

3* yellow wire 



Materials for Experiment 



I divider (2‘ by 2* composition board) 

X teaching criteria chart 

1 game instruction chart 

2 dice 

1 cassette tape recorder 

1 cassette 

1 card table 

chalk 

1 tool box (screw driver, nails, hammer, knife, etc.) 



Equipment for Recording 



I camera 

1 recorder (videotape) 

1 monitor 

1 microphone stand 

1 tripod 

2 . lamps + stands 

2 extension cords 

2 monitor extension cords 

X role modeling film 

2 reels of videotape 

X rubbing alcohol (quart) 

1 head cleaner (^ pint) 

1 cotton swabs (pkg.) 

X take up reel 
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STUDENT 



How important was it for you to learn hov7 to build the radio? 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(^) 


(5) 


(6) 


VERY 




SOMEV/HAT 


SOMEWHAT 




VERY 


IMPORTANT 


IMPORTANT 


IMPORTANT 


UNIMPORTANT 


UNIMPORTANT 


UNIMPORTANT 



How much do you 
the radio? 


think you needed 


your teacher’s 


help in building 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Could not 


Needed a 


Needed a 


Could have built 


have built it 
without his 
help 


lot of help 


little help 


the set alone 
without hny help 



If you were to compare your knowledge about building the radio to 
that of your teacher, would you say you knew 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 



much more a little more 



a little less 



a lot less 
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TEACHER 



Hov 7 important V7as it to 


you to learn how to build 


the radio? 




(1) (2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


VERY 


SOMEWHAT 


SOMEWHAT 




VERY 


IMPORTAOT IMPORTANT 


IMPORTANT 


UNIMPORTANT 


UNIMPORTANT 


UNIMPORTANT 



If you were to compare your knowledge about building the radio to 
that of your student, would you say you knew 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

I'Juch more a little more a little less a lot less 



/ 
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Manual for Observers I 

? Introduction 

Investigators considering sociological questions such as 
Interpersonal relationships, attitude change, group structure, and 
leadership, have tested many of their hypotheses with small groups 
in a controlled laboratory setting. The pjirpose of this study is 
to examine the interaction which takes place in a racially mixed 
task-oriented group. The subjects are 7th and 8th grade Negro and 
white boys. They are divided into groups of four, and each group 
is observed playing a game Antitied "Kill the Bull." 

The data which will be used for testing hypotheses and draw- 
ing conclusions will come almost entirely from the work of the 
observers who will score from pre-recorded tapes the verbal inter- 
action of the subjects as they play the game. It is therefore 
critical to the success of the research that each observer become 
completely familiar with the scoring rules and develop the ability 
to record interaction accurately. 

Since the reliability of the human observer as a measuring 
instrument is onbject to wide variation, we have tried to outline 
a training schedule which will communicate all of the instructions, 
and which will give the observers a common frame of reference 
within which to score and to handle problems which we have not 
anticipated . 

Schedule for Training 

The task of learning hew to score interaction requires con- 
centration and practice. The time spent perfecting your skills as 
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an observer is an irpor::an^*. part of ycur work cn tae project. 

The schedule below 1 nd icat 3 the steps you should e in preparing. 
We will go over the first stop, the category system and rules for 
scoring, at the introductory meeting. In addition, there V 7 ill 
always be a m'^mber of tlve project team X 7 hom you can contact for 
questions and gu.-.dr’.n.co. 

Category System for observing interaction 
1. Definition of a.n act: 

The system of analysis we arc using is concerned with verbal inter- 
action only, Therofere gestures, incoherent mutterings, and other 
forms of non-verbal behavior are net considered interaction, 
EXCEPTION: Wnen n subjc.ee; shakos his head ‘“yes’' or "no” in response 

to a quastion from another subject, this gesture v/ill be scored as 
would the words "yes" or "no". It shou.ld bo clear that this ges- 
ture is scored Ohi.Y when it is a reepouso to a direct question. 

An act is tne single oonti'ircus speech of one individual . A speech 
is considered continuous, regar dle ss of pauses , so long as it (1) 
is not interrupted by c-othar indlv:dual"and "'(2) it remailns in 
one c.atcgory of Type of Act (sea boloT.“) „ A single word or a single 
phrase i i ccns-‘.''Lerexl a.'?, act only i.t th>a ■^’ord or phro'te e";presses 
a ccmplete thought. Thus, ’•what?", "why?”’, "yos", end "no" 



are considered acre, wnarea.'> ''ev," "Mmnrr.m", a.nd "T^e, 
not, 

2, Scoring o: an, act: 

Tlie scoring of an act '.’.''.s three compenants: 

Initiator: the per sen .cp.ar.kiiq, 

lype of Act: cl.asniticntion cf r.ha content of the remanrk 

Recipient: th.e pcr-.nrn to who.', the rcuark is v?d,dreGsarl 

3„ Dorhlniticr, of Type. /,ct 

Performance. Pngnut ('n'j 



are 



A performance. cL-.:;p..:t i.s a v.di: of i;vte.vaction th.vt exhibits the 
attribute of task fevilitation, that, is, it crii be agreed upon that 
this u.wr.t is I'.nt. -'■'u tc :v.o\o t’.'o. ''n!*k towr.'!\l a prcvioiusly stated 
end state, dpe.c,lficall.y f-.r wh.'..s interaction which accomplishes 

the follcwin,g is to bv. i*nch;d':d, 

1. In rater: v.'-hb: ri altcrn-tive (path) for the group 

to follcv. 
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2« An actor indicates the cosf;s and rewards of a series of 
possible paths or of a particular path. 

3. An actor indicates an overall strategy intended to 
facilitate reaching the specified goal. 

Action Opportunity (A ) 

An action opportunity is to be conceived of as a socially distributed 
chance to perform. That is, when a unit of interaction exhibits 
the characteristic of requiring the emission of another unit by 
another actor or actors, it will be scored as an action opportunity* 

Positive Unit Evaluation (',• ) 

A positive unit evaluation is conceived of as one which exhibits 
the property of agreeing with or raising the status of a unit of 
interaction previously emitted by another actor or actors, or a 
unit which raises the status of another actor regardless of whether 
he emitted a unit or not. 

Negative Unit Evaluation (~ ) 

A negative unit evaluation is one V7liich disagrees with or attempts 
to lower the status of a previously emitted unit of interaction, 
or attempts to lower the status of another actor, regardless of 
whether he emitted a unit of Interaction or not, 

4, Rules for scoring ambiguous situations 

A . Clarification of Negative Evaluation 

In general, an act is scored as a negative evaluation when a 
person reacts negatively to another actor's suggestions: 

lo points out negative values im someone else's strategy 

2. disapproves of an idea or strategy suggested by 
another actor 

3. points out negative consequences of another player's 
suggested path 

4. respoivls with a ''no'’ to the action opportunity 
"Do you want to go this way''"' 

A problem arises vjhen the subjects in a group offer competing 
suggestions****often a: player will effectively disagree with 
another player's suggestionsby offering a competing path, and 
his suggestion seems therefore to fall into both the p and - 
categories. The rules for handling this situation will be 
the following: 

1, When the comparison is stated, the act will be scored 
iaa a negative. Ex. "I like the hot line better " or 
'■This path has fewer red minuses'' 
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2. Vlien the comparison is not stated: 

I£ a player is offering an original suggestion, score 

his act as a p. . 

If a player is repeating a suggestion made earlier, 

score it as a - (he is in effect selecting one of the 
proposed alternatives as superior to the one suggested 
immediately preceding his speech.) 

Example of Bcoring : Scote 

Subject Statement - q 

1 Let's go this ^ 1 

2 No, look at all the minuses 

3 This way looks good 1^3 

4 I like the hot line better ^ ^ 

3 The hot line is all minuses " 

This path (his own) has 500 

? VJe could get 1000 this X7ay (I's original sug- 

gestion-if it is not obvious that this promotes 
a previous suggestion, then score it p) . . . 2 - d 

B. To deter mine Receiver of an act ^ ^ 

aY person to whom initiator looks or turns head 

b) person to whom the act makes logical sense in the context 

of what was previously said ^ 

c) when (a) and (b) conflict, give priority to rule (b), 
that is, give the negative evaluation to the person to 
whom the context of the act seems to refer. 

d) see ‘'L*' and "M'‘ below. 

Responses to Action Oppptbuni ti^ 

■jl"" ^ "yes" or "no" response to A such as Do you want to g 

this way?’* is scored as or - to the person giving the 
action opportunity. 

2, All other responses to an A are scored as p unless tne 
response throws back another action opportunity 
Ex. Did you mean we ehould turn herei 1 A 2 

No, only here. 1 a o 

Nhat do you think we should do'; 1 A Z 

I don't knov7. ^ ^ or 0) 

^'Yee'* always scored positive evaluation . 

E- Coi T»T^ents after the die has be en thrown: 

Do not score: A) Statements of fact about scoae, such as 

"We have 500 now." 

b) Any remark made to the Host Experimenter 
Do score: comments which relate to the task ahead or comments 

on paths taken, for example; 

"I told you we shouldn't have gone that way 1 - z 

"You really did well" 1 2 

"Next time we should go straight" 1 p 0 

P*. If someone gives a n order such as "I'll count thia _ way and ^ 
you count this way " score it as an action opportunity. 
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77ZTZ u:i^ hls method of showing an 
alternative. Do not score if he is merely counting along 
a previously suggested path. 

"• i ftrL T°f-wS r - mi lMe" and '■Listen to me'' and '■Here 
Ts lC l rtink" (not just "I think that •••'0 
as action opportunities to self. Statements following this 
act may be Lored as positive or negative evaluation to 
or another or as a performance output. Examples. 

We should go this way. 1 p 

Wait ^ ^ 

Here* s a SOO'^I’'!'' and . ■> « 3 p 

Listen, I think we'd 4 - - 
better go straight do\m (John s suggestion) 
because there's only one turn left, 

I've got an idea*. 1 A 1 



John: 

Bill: 

Fred: 



3 

3 

1 

3 



John; 



Let * s turn here and ...Ip 



0 

yes, this will v7ork; turnl 1 
here and go down there. 1 p 0 



wait 



Don^rsc^^nless the interrupted act meets the following 

ciritGTis* j 

a) You can identify all three scoring categories 

w-l<? intent was clear to the group 
c) The group heard him (even though they may have ignore 
^ ^iinn osed to hear only wha t the group hea^. 

Thc^genLal^^ruW is to score only acts which move the task 
ahead . Thus , 

I hope wo get a six. ...» no score 
I wonder how many turns it will take , , . . • P 

How many turns do we have left: ...«.» no score 

strictly personal remarks have been moved to the other 
scoring system, therefore do not score such remarks as 
We sure arc smart 
You're great 
But do score 

We took the right path 1 '!■ 0 

You had a good idea 1 3 

^r:SbL’^bSi ^r should be scored-body motions may be 
used to judge receiver of an act. 

L, Scoring Recipien t as Group — pO), i-o the croup 

If initiator looks more than one person, score to t g P 



K, 
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M* Do not attempt to follow an argument over a series of acts 

so that you have one man disagreeing with the idea of another 
who proposed his plan some time back, he is not disagreeing 
with the man he.vis addressing, just call it a performance unless 
he specifically tells you whose idea he doesn’t like. 

N. Performance outputs phrased as questions 

"Do you want to go down here?" action opportunity (1 A 2). 

"We can go here and then down here, ok?" the first part of the 
act is scored as a performance output; v/hether or not "ok" is 
scored as an action c.p^ortunity will depend upon your judgement 
as to whether the speaker is actually requesting approval or 
merely using the word cut of habit of speech. 

"How about. . . " The scoring of acting with this beginning 
may be scored solely as action opportunities, particularly if 
they are short and clearly addressed to one individual. 

However, often a player will preface an act with "How about . , " 
without giving any indication, either with ending inflection or 
with direction of eyes, that he intends to give someone else an 
opportunity to speak; in this case score the act only as a p. 

There will be cases, particularly in acts with more than one 
phrase, when both a p and A seem clearly intended, and in 
these cases give the speaker b-'th acts, e.g., 1 p 4, 1 A 4. 

O. Comparison of two or more paths 

This problem has been partially discussed under (A) • Acts such 
as "This has three and that has four" may not be decipherable to 
observers as a or ^ and should then be scored as a p. 

A similar circumstance is the comparison of many alternatives 
as in "If we ''ake this. . , and if we take this, , , and if we 
go here. . ." A multiple comparison such as this should be scored 
as a single p, not 'l-'s and -’a for the players who originated 
the suggestions. 

P • Scoring for specific acts which have been troublesome 
Did you mean this way? 1 A 2 

No, I meant down here. 2 p 1 (not 2-l&2pl;2is 

giving 1 requested information, 
not disagreeing with his 
suggestion) 

Do you want to go down here" 1 p 2 

Yes, and then we can turn ever here. 2 *!- 1, 2 p 1 

Wait’ (or) Wait a minute. 4 A 4 (See H above) 

That was my idea. no score 

Here', s a way. 1 p 2 

I think we’ll lose there 2 » 1 

Yea, and there — 's all along the way 3 '• 2 

Ok, let's go. no score 

Well, we don''t have much choice. to person suggesting the path, 
I was the one who suggested that, no score 
Better keep on going, performance output. 

Hey, you want to try coning through here? action opportunity 

We'd only win on that v;ay with a 3, negative to suggestor of path 
Anything but a 3 will do us good, no score 
Hey, hey— this way, this way. A to self, p to self 
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I. Purposes: 

The purpose of this study is to examine socio-emotional 
behavior and evaluations of black and white junior high school 
boys in small, task-oriented groups. The data which will be 
used to test hypotheses will come primarily from the work of 
observers who will score from pre-recorded video tapes. The 
success of the experiment depends upon accurate observation. 

It is, therefore essential that observers are totally familiar 
and comfortable with type act, evaluations and scoring procedure 
discussed below, 

II, Definition of an 'Act" 

Observers will score both verbal and non-verbal behavior 
which is affectively charged or has affective consequences . 

An "act" is a single, continuous speech, explicative, or 
gesture of an individual. An act will be scored once so long 
as it: (1) remains in one category of type act (see below): 

and, (2) is not interrupted. 

For example; laughter v^illbe^scored once until it subsides 
or is interrupted. If it resumes again, it V 70 uld receive another 
score. If the individual who is laughing pats his team member 
on the back, his behavior has changed categories (type act) 
and he will be scored for this new behavior. 
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III. Type Act: (definition, abbreviation, and examples) 

The following type acts are designed to include most of the 
^ socio-emotional behavior which occurs in these groups. They are: 

' group solidarity, releasing tension, raising status, and lowering 

status , 

A. Group Solidarity (GS) 

1, Definition: Any verbal or nonverbal act which is 

directed toward the group and expresses a feeling of 

^ togetherness or an av/areness that the task is a 

group effort, 

2, Hints: 

a. The plural pronouns, ''we", "us" or "our" are 
often used in GS acts, 

b. Both verbal and non-verbal GS acts are often 
value judgments, 

3, Verbal Examples: 

a. Many GS acts come after the decision is made. 

1, "We're doing pretty good," 

2, "We got 600 points I’' 

3, "We won." 

, 4. "We lost." 

5, "Just what we needed," 

6. "That was the highest score we could have gotten." 

7, "We blew it," 

8. "Yea, Hurrah" (any cheering) 

b. Some GS acts come before a decision has been made 
and refer to the subject's hopes for good luck on 
the roll of the die, 

1. "Start praying everybody," 

. 2, "We just gotta get a six," 

3. "I know v/e're going to get a double plus." 

4, "We'll make it, let's go," 

4, Non Verbal examples: Non verbal GS acts are displays 

of affection, camraderie and pleasure within the group, 

a. All S's clap their hands (especially likely after 
a move v/hich gained a lot of points or the last 
move if they won.) 

b. All S's put their arms around one another's 
shoulders , 

c. All S's stack their hands on top of one another's 
on the game board. 



O 
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B. Releasing Tension (RT) 

1, Definition: Any verbal or nonverbal act which 

serves as an outlet for emotions of stress and 
strain, 

2, Verbal Examples: 

a. Most RT acts seem to come after the die has 
been rolled. They are often explicatives 
indicating pleasure or disappointment with the 
score they received. The end of the game is 
also a likely place for releasing tension, 

1, All joking (example — ' the dice is loaded," 

2, All laughing or giggling, 

3, Whistleing, 

4, Slang such as darn, shoot, heck, crud, 

5, Expressions of relief or dismay such as 
"ohhh", "hew", and "ick," 

6, "Oh well", "Oh boy," "Oh good," 

7, "750 points!" 

8, "minus 500!" 

9, "An extra turn!" 

b. Some verbal RT acts occur right before the die 
has been rolled, 

1, "Oh please, not a two," 

2, "C'mon six," 

3, "Don't land on a minus," 

4, 'Please, an extra turn," 

3, Non-verbal Examples: 

a. Drumming fingers on the board, 

b. Any S clapping when less than the whole group 
is clapping, 

c. Dropping head on the board in dismay, 

d. Covering up one's face in apprehension, 

e. Jumping around in one's seat. 
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C. Raising Status (RS) 

1, Definition: Any verbal or nonverbal act which is 

specifically directed to any or all group members 
and ejxpresses friendly interest, approval, respect 
or admiration, 

2, Hints: The pronoun "you'' is often used or implied 

in RS acts, 

3, Verbal Examples: 

a. Some RS acts are those which are intended to give 
someone a chance to voice their opinion or bring 
someone into the game, (Often in form of a question,) 



X. 


"Is that OK with you?" 




2. 


"Do you want to go this 


way/'" 


3. 


':'VJhat do you think''"" 




4. 


"Do you agree?" 




5. 


"OK*?" 




6 , 


"Everybody agree':'' 




7. 


'Now, it's your turn to 


place the chain. 


0 . 


"Want to go this way?" 




9. 


"How about this way' " 





b. Other RS acts express positive reactions to a 
subject, ranging from simple approval to admiration, 

1, "You’re right that’s the way to go," 

2, "Look, his path is the best one," 

3, "Hey, that's a great idea Tom," 

c. There are a number of verbal techniques by xcrhich 
someone can raise their own status. 

1, "Didn't I tell you'-" 

2, "Well, I was right." 

3, "See, I knew the way to go.'' 

4, "It's my turn," 

5, "Wait." 

6, "Hold on," 

7, "Listen to me,'- 

4, Non-verbal Examples: 

a. Non verbal RS acts which raise another's status 
are usually between tV7o subjects, 

1. Shaking hands. 

2. Patting someone on the shoulder or back. 

3. Putting an arm around someone, 

4. Handing another the chain to mark out the path. 

b. These are the most common ways of non verbally 
raising one's own status. 

Picking up the chain and charting path on board. 
Handleing the chain at any time. 

Leaning arm on the board and thereby blocking 
other S's view of it. 

Standing up and leaning over the board. 
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D. Lowering Status (LS) 

1. Definition: Any verbal or nonverbal act which is 

specifically directed to any or all group members 
which expresses disapproval, annoyance, antagonism 
or is personally deflating. 

2. Hint: The pronoun "you" is often used or implied in 

the verbal LS act. 

3. Verbal Examples: 

a. LS acts are often in the form of disagreement 
during the decision making process. 

1. *'No, that would be dumb.'* 

2. "How do you think we’ll win that way?" 

3. "Hey, you better not go that way," 

4. "C'mon Tom, look at all those minus points." 

b. Other LS acts cut off someone's participation. 

1. "Shut-up", "Shush", "Be quiet." 

2. "We've already tried your way." 

3. "It isn't your turn." 

4. "Give someone else a chance," 

5. "You always make the decisions." 

c. After the decision is made LS acts may take the 
form of negative evaluation of someone's idea. 
Sarcasm is a frequent form of negative evaluation. 

1. "Yeah, that was really a great move."' 

2. "Boy, you really did it that time." 

3. "Why did you have to think of that." 

4. "That's your fault." 

4. Non verbal examples; Most of the non verbal LS acts 
take place when subjects are charting the path, 

a. Taking the chain away from someone else. If two 
S's grab for the chain, the one who retains it is 
scored as lowering the status of the other subject 
v7ho grabbed for it. 

b. Pushing someone's hand or arm off the board or 
away from the center of activity on the board. 

c. Lifting someone's fingers off the board. 

d. Pushing, hitting or any other hostile gesture. 
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IV. How to Score: 



A. 



Identifying Subjects: Subjects will be numbered from 

left to right, 1, 2, 3, and 4, These numbers, rather than 
their names will be used to score. The number zero, "0” 
will used to designate the entire group. 



Abbreviations : Each type act has an abbreviation which 

will be used to score the content of the act. 

Type Act Abbreviation 




Group Solidarity GS 
Releasing Tension RT 
Raising Status RS 
Lowering Status LS 



C, Scoring GS and RT: These acts V7ill be scored by listing the 

# of the initiator of the act first, (i.e. the one who makes 
the remark or gesture) and the abbreviation of type act 
beside the Subject's number. 



For example: 

Act Score 

Subject #1 laugho IRT 

Subject #2 cheers 2GS 

The whole group claps OGS 

Subject #4 flops his head dov 7 n on 4RT 

the board 



D, Scoring RS and LS: These acts will be scored by listing 

the number of the subject who initiates the act, the 
abbreviation of type act, and the number of the subject 
who is the recipient of the act, in that order. 



1. Examples: 

Act 

Man 2 says to man 3, '’you're path 
is good,'' 

Man 3 says to the other subjects, 

"you guys sure goofed," 

Man 1 says, "Wait'," 

Man 4 charts the path with the chain, 
Man 3 moves the fingers of man 4 off 
the board. 



Score 

2RS3 

3LS1,2,4 

IRSl 

4RS4 

3LS4 
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2 . 



E. 



er|c 




- • rv n-or'i m* ent • It is sometimes 

Guidance for determining - directed . 

difficult to detertoine to whom an act 

The following are He will often 

- rr.“ :n; ««...« »• 

.. s' « ...... -m 1.. “■ 

remark made by someone else, althougn ne 
looking at him, at anv other subject, 

^^^‘"^refruhjLrhas” usf a^Ld him a question, 

re reationL L P^^f^r^rrmre-auh ects 

d. If the speaker has looked two or m 
while talking, score each one separately 

recipient, i • „ nnvo e but 'i e ha' 

e. If the 

fifurarand^is "ntinuing with the sa, e .uhj. ct, 
score the previous t^ipient recipi er 

f. - sometimes a subject l°ok^at^_all^^_ ^ ^ 

members when speaking. ,7 gro' p as r> cipi- 

i-his has occurred score the entire gro P 
this has 013 ii- as a default categc ry , • 

ent. Do not ^^e it as £ 

when you are recipient 

action again to deteimin 

mViare are three ma.'or types 

acts at all. /^inpcrns acts which are 

The second form of (type acts.) 

on the borderline between two scoring 

The problem is which category is ^ppi opr rate 

these acts, 

The third type of ambiguity . 
acts are performed simultaneously 
if the saL sentence. The problem 
and scor6 them both# 



Lise 



t: ■> when two 
two acts are contained 
to catch both acts 



1. Acts which border betx7e--n task 

behavior •. 
a. RS or Task 



socio- emotional 



1. Acts 
nusb. 





follow a propped course of action 
see.-.ing confWation from other 
,e sored RS . ^ Thus: 

Score 

best way , agree''' Rb 

r No score 

'S way.’ 

'nis way':" 

liquid go this way," No score 
taking the hot line-" RS 
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2. 



Acts which positively evaluate a move or an idea 
must include personal reference to the initiator 
of the idea to be scored RS , Thus: 

Act 

''James, that's a good idea," 



'That's a good idea,' 

"You're right, that's the best xvay, 
"That's a good vzay," 

"See, I x^as right,' 

"OK let's go that way," 



Score 

RS 

No*^score 

RS 

No score 
RS 

No score 



b. 



LS or Taskv. Similarly, acts which negatively evaluate 
a move or a suggestion must include personal reference 
to the initiator of the act to be scored LS Thus* 

Act 

'■You guys really messed up,' 

'■That \<ras a bad move," 

"You're x^'rong," 

Ue 11 never kill the bull going youi 
"That path won't get us to the goal,' 



way , ' 



Score 

LS 

No score 

LS 

LS 

No score 



2 , 



* \ several acts x^hich are sometimes 

scored GS and sometimes not scored. The only x^ay to 
Qt6rmin6 if th6S6 remarks should be scored is by 
evaluating the emphasis and emotion X 7 ith which they are 

emphasis and emotion, they 
should be scored GS, If not, they should not be scored. 
Here are some typical examples, 

"We have 700 points," 

"We need an extra turn," 

"We lost 200 points,'' 

"We need a one," 

"We lost a turn." 

"We don't need a four or six," 

Acts which border between two categories of type act- 
. RT or GS? 

1. Most expressions of relief or dismay are RT, The 
following are exceptions. 

Act _ 

Cheering by any or all Subjects gS 

Chapping by all subjects at same time, GS 

Many acts that are scored as RT will be scored as GS 



2 , 



when the pronoun *'we' 
Act 

"Please a six," 

"We need a six," 

"750 points i" 

"We got 750 points," 
"An extra turnl'' 

"We got an extra turnk 



or "our" 



are used. Thus 
Score 
RT 
GS 
RT 
GS 
RT 
GS 
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b. RS or OS'?: There are some RS acts which use the 

x^ords ''everybody" or "you all" in which one subject 
is raising the status of three other subjects. ' These 
should be scored RS . Thus : 



Act 


Score 


Everbody agree?" 


RS 


We all agree." 


GS 


Is that OK with you all'?" 


RS 


It's fine with all of us." 


GS 



3. 



Acts which occur simultaneously or in the same sentence: 
a. RT and GS: The following are examples of instances 

when both RT and GS scores should be recorded. 



Act 

Cheering and clapping at the same time, 
when less than all are clappinp. 

"An extra turn, Yea I" 

"We .lost 700 points, Shootf 



RS and LS; 

1. One sentence can contain both an 
Thus : 

Act 

"I told you that xv^as wrong." 

"I goofedi You guys decide,'' 



Score 

GS 

ST 

RT 

GS 

GS 

RT 



RS and LS act. 



2 . 



Score 
RS (self) 
LS (other) 
LS (self) 
RS (other) 



When the chain is placed on the board, two or more 
subjects may reach toward it. The subject who ends 
up with the chain is scored as raising his own 
status and lowering the status of the other subject 
or subjects who reached for the chain. If more 
than one subject is actually manipulating the chain 
each is scored as raising their oxm status. 
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V. Observer Evaluations: 



This form requests observers to make evaluations of the 
contributions of group members to the task and to describe the 

I 

relationship between the group members and the lea|er. These 

1 

are subjective evaluations V7hich are not expected !io be precise. 
It is possible that an observer will be unable to Mentify a 
leader in some groups or unable to decide on the rcj.nk order of 
best ideas and guidance in some groups. If this occurs, indicate 
who were the top tv 7 o or three participants in the group. Please 
make every attempt to fill out this for^. 
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VI,, Scoring Prodecure: 

A. Observer Forms: All observation must be scored on the two 

forms provided for that purpose. JJefore you begin, write 
your name, the date you are observing, the group letter 
and group number in the spaces provided on both forms . 

B. Length of Time to Observe: Each turn should be watched at 

least three times. Difficult turns (in which there is a lot 
of socio-emotional behavior) may have to be watched four, 
five or six times. Complete the scoring of each turn before 
going on to the next turn. 

C. At the completion of the game: 

1 . First, write down on a separate sheet of paper any 
ambiguous situatiopsor other problems you encountered 
in scoring that group. Entitle them "Problem Sheets," 

2 . Fill out the Observer Evaluation form. 

3 . Go over your scores on the Observer Scoring Sheet to 
make sure that they are all legible. 

4 . Turn in completed forms to staff member. 

5 . Leave a written message to the staff member listing 
your name, the date the group was watched, the group 
number and group letter. 

VII. Observer Reliability: 

A. One tape (two groups) of every three tapes scored will be 
scored by all the observers for weekly reliability checks. 
Observers will not knov7 v;hich tape they are scoring in common. 

B. Weekly meetings between observers and staff members will be 
held to check reliability on tapes scored in common and to 
discuss the problems each observer may have encountered 
scoring specific games. Please bring problem sheets to these 
meetings . 
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OBSERVER EVALUATIONS 



O 
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Ob s erver 

Date Observed 



Group Number^ 
Group Letter 



1 . 



Rank order members of the group according to contribution of 
best ideas (suggestions) in the game. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Name_ 

Name_ 

Name_^ 

Name 



Seat 
Seat #_ 
Seat #_ 
Seat # 



2 . 



Rank order members of the group according to the amount of 
guidance and direction (keeping things moving) each contributed, 



1 , Name__ 

2 , Name_ 

3 . Name_ 

4 . Name 



Seat 
Seat # 



Seat 
Seat # 



3. Overall, who would you say stood out as the leader in the group? 
Name Seat # 



4. Circle the category which best describes the amount of resistance 
faced by the leader, 

( 1 ) 

He had a very 
difficult time 
getting his 
suggestions 
followed , 



He had 
amount 



( 2 ) 

a moderate 
of 



difficulty. 



(3) 

He had a fairly 
easy time get- 
ting his way. 



He had very 
little resis- 
tance, Al- 
most no dis- 
agreements , 



5. Circle the category which best describes the type of resistance 
the leader faced. 

( 1 ) 

Mainly counter-suggestions 
Other members offer 
competing suggestions to 
those of the leader. 



( 2 ) 

Mainly task 
disagreements 
X7ith leaders 
suggestions , 



(3) 

Task disagreements or 
counter suggestions plus 
personal negative 
evaluations , 



6, Circle 
leader 
( 1 ) 

Used logical task- 
orented explanations 
to support his 
suggestions 

ADDITIONAL COIE-IENTS; 



the category which best describes the way in which the 
dealt with resistance to him. (you may circle more than one) 



( 2 ) 

Won support for his 
suggestions by being 
friendly and supportive 
to others in the group. 



(3) 

Tried to intimidate 
the other members by 
ignoring disagreement 
and being hostile to 
other suggestions. 
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Subject Name: 

Seating Position: 



1, Was it important to you to play Kill the Bull? Would you say it was: 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Very Somev7hat Somewhat Very 

Important Important Important Unimportant Unimportant Unimportant 

2, Here is a picture of v;here each of you sat while playing the game 



Date: 

Group Number: 
Interviewer: 



Please rate all the members of the team including yourself on the 
follov7ing: 

A. !Jho had the best ideas in the game?,* the next best?, the 
third best? , the least best? 



1. 


Name 


Seating 


Position 


2. 


Name 


Seating 


Position 


3. 


Name 


Seating 


Position 


4. 


Name 


Seating 


Position 



B, Who did the most to guide and direct the group (keep things 

moving) while playing the game? the second, third/fourth most'' 

1, Name Seating Position 

2, Name Seating Position 

3. Name Seating Positio n 

4. Name Seating Position 
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POST TEST INTERVIEW - 2 

C. Of the other three membersrof the team v^hich fellow did you 
like the most, the next most, the least? 



1. 


Name 


Seating 


Position 


2. 


Name 


Seating 


Position 


3. 


Name 


Seating 


Position 



D. Of the other three members of the team, v/hich fellovj did you 
dislike the most, the nesct most, the least? 

1. Name Seating Position 

2. Name__ Seating Position 

3. Name Seating Position 

3, Overall, v/ho would you say stood out as leader of the group 
(include yourself) 

Name Seating Position 

4, How do you feel about participating in this group? Would you 
say you; 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Enjoyed Enjoyed Enjoyed it Felt neutral Did not 

it a lot it a little about it enjoy it 

5, Did you ever feel at a disadvantage in this study? 

Y e s No 

6, Did anything make you angry at any time? 

Yes No 

7, Would you consider coming back and helping us with another study'^ 

Yes No 

u. Thank you for helping us todpy. 

Additional comments: 
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